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NHIS WAY TO 4 WEDDING, AN OWNER BROKE 
DOWN IN THE MIDDLE OF NOWHERE. A ROAD- 
SIDE TECHNICIAN, ON HIS OWN INITIATIVE, 
ACTUALLY FLEW HIS 
OWN PLANE 70 THE 
SITE, PUT INANEW 
ALTERNATOR , AND 
THE OWNER WAS 
ON HIS 


WITH THE... 
OLIN, 


N OWNER'S 
DOG MANAGED 
TO LOCK THE STILL 

RUNNING CAR 

FROM THE INSIDE! 
THEN A ROADSIDE 
TECHNICIAN 
JOINED THE OWNER AT 
“THE SCENE AND OPENED 


Explore our Web site, http://www.mbusa.com. 
Permission granted by Ripley's Believe It or Not!* Note: These instances were related to our Customer Assistance Center representatives by cu . 
$s Roadside Assistance Program. We make no representation of future availability For program details and limits, see your authorized Mercedes-Benz dealer 

*Service provided to vehicles reasonably accessible from pub! 
1997 Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc., Montvale, N 





CALLE! 
LOOKING FOR A 
LOCAL DEALERSHIP 
TO SURPRISE HER 
HUSBAND WITH ANEW 
MERCEDES SLFOR 
THEIR ANNIVERSARY. 
SHORTLY AFTER , A MAN 
CALLED WISHING To 
GIVE HIS WIFE ANSL 
FOR THEIR, ANNIVERSARY. 


"THAT COULD 
DISAPPEAR!! 


CUSTOMER'S PET 
VIETNAMESE Por- 
BELLIED PIG GOT STUCK 
UNDER THE DRIVER'S SEAT, 
UNTIL A ROADSIDE 
TECHNICIAN CAME TO 
THE RESCUE, UNBOLTED 
THE SEAT, AND EXTRACTED 


THE PERTURBED 
PORKER! 


You can't make this stuff up. Granted, these tales aren't typical 


of the calls coming in to our Customer Assistance Center. But they 


should make it clear that we're dedicated to maintaining long 


term relationships with Mercedes-Benz customers. Which means 


providing emergency roadside assistance anywhere in the U.S. 


for any Mercedes of any age—including jump-starts, providing a 


few gallons of fuel, or changing a flat tire with your spare, all at 


no charge. It also means having enthusiastic representatives 


available 24 hours a day to listen to whatever you have to say, 


whether it’s a suggestion, a complaint, or just your average, every 


day inquiry—like how to extricate a potbellied pig from an E320. 





li’s two of the safest ships ever built. 


It's Mobil’s Raven, and inside the hull that keeps 

ee water out is another hull keeping the oil in. Between 
them is a safety zone 13 feet wide, enough distance between 

oil and ocean to have prevented most of history's collision- 

caused spills. The Raven is our second double-hull 


supertanker (our Eag/e was the first ever built and operated 


by an oil company), and two more are in the works. 


©1997 Mobil Corporation 


Even without double hulls, they're amazing vessels. Their 
navigation systems are so precise that a 50-yard course 
deviation (less than the ship's width) causes alarms to 
go off. And Mobil crew training never stops. With 2.2 
million barrels of oil on board, no one is more aware of 
the risks than we are. No one is more watchful or invests 


more in safety either. To learn more, visit www.mobil.com. 
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Reno's New Target: The fund-raising 








Bill Clinton is squarely in focus as Janet Reno starts the clock 
on a legal process that could result in an independent counsel’s 
looking into his role in the campaign-finance mess 

Hazel O'Leary: Did the ex-Energy Secretary exchange favors?...28 





Public Eye: Margaret Carlson on Haley Barbour 29 
CHELSEA CLINTON: Don’t Look, It’s Her 30 
At Stanford, schoolmates and the press try to keep a distance 
PHILANTHROPY: Money Where His Mouth Is 32 
Ted Turner decides to make a big, big gift to the U.N. 
WORLD 

NORTHERN IRELAND: Face Time 34 
The warring factions have finally started to talk peace 

ISRAEL: Who Is Irving Moskowitz? 37 
The pivotal player in the peace process may be a U.S. tycoon 
LAND MINES: No Clean Sweep 38 
How the Joint Chiefs got in the way of a new treaty 
BUSINESS 7 ews 
KODAK: Picture Imperfect. 40 
Fierce pricing by Fuji darkens Big Yellow’s profit outlook 
INVESTING: IPOs for Everybody 43 


Wit Capital uses the Web to cut small investors into big deals 
Money in Motion: Daniel Kadlec on investing in your home....44 
SOCIETY AND SCIENCE 


f TECHNOLOGY: What a Nerve 46 
A new soft-core literary Webzine puts Internet smut to shame 
AMERICAN SCENE: Tracking the Unicorn 48 

” How an infamous hippie fugitive was brought to ground 
ENVIRONMENT: The Chesapeake Bay Massacre 60 
Are thousands of diseased fish the victims of fowl play? 
EDUCATION: Feelings 101 62 
Schools are trying to raise “emotional intelligence” 

FAMILY: They’re Coming for Your Kids. 64 


Parenting is the latest target of the self-help gurus 
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Rethinking Serotonin: [t has made people happier 
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Taking a Flyer: Investing in foreign 





stew splashes Clinton (see NATION) and thinner, but at what cost? (see COVER) lands (see QUARTERLY REPORT) 
NOTEBOOK 1S THE PRESS: Color on the Gray Lady’s Cheeks 66 
MILESTONES 23 The New York Times just keeps getting bigger and better 

Ten to Watch: How other papers are faring 72 
NATION COVER: The Master Molecule of Mood 74 
THE PRESIDENCY: Tick, Tick, Tick : 24 Scientists have been treating a wide variety of emotional 


disorders with drugs that boost the brain chemical serotonin. 
But as the Redux recall makes clear, there could be a terrible 
price to pay for tinkering with the chemistry of the mind 
Redux: Who's to blame for letting this one slip by? 78 
Reflection: Walter Kirn on living the pharmaceutical life.....82 
VIEWPOINT: Dr. David Ho defends atns research in Africa ...83 


HEALTH: Pass the broccoli sprouts, please 83 
THE ARTS 

TELEVISION: In her sitcom Veronica's Closet, Kirstie Alley 
plays an insecure neurotic—not unlike herself 84 
MUSIC: Bob Dylan’s most consistent album in years 87 
BOOKS: Don DeLillo’s heated novel about the cold war.......89 
Bad timing? Kitty Kelley offers dish on The Royals 90 
The Alienist gang returns in The Angel of Darkness 92 


Pulitzer winner Carol Shields fascinates with Larry’s Party ...92 
Timequake, an uninspired “last novel” from Kurt Vonnegut...95 
CINEMA: The Peacemaker is a dull debut for DreamWorks.....95 
Ang Lee’s The Ice Storm: sex and sadness in the ’70s 98 
Anthony Hopkins outsmarts the elements in The Edge.......100 
QUARTERLY REPORT | 

GLOBAL BUSINESS: Investing Abroad . Bil 
Americans are seeking a slice of the global-growth pie by 
buying stocks outside the U.S. It’s a good idea—with the 
proper dos and don’ts. A special report by Daniel Kadlec 

For Exotic Tastes: Asian, European, South American companies 
worth noticing B14 
Forecast: World economy: clear weather ahead—mostly....B26 








PEOPLE: Kevin Spacey, Jennifer Jason Leigh 101 
ESSAY: Michael Kinsley on genes and Jewishness 102 
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sid Time by Terry Ashe; Bill Clinton for TIME by Cynthia Johnson 
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J. MADELEINE NASH, our senior science cor- 
respondent, reported on the brain’s chemical 
pathways for our cover story on serotonin, a | 
complex substance that influences a wide 
range of emotion and behavior. She knows 
the routes well, having written a cover story 
on another brain chemical, dopamine, and its 
role in addiction. Last week she looked at the 








STEVE LOPEZ traveled to France to follow the 
trail of hippie murderer Ira Einhorn. But the 
story begins in Philadelphia, scene of the 
crime and home to both its writer and D.A. 
Richard DiBenedetto, who spent 16 years 
tracking down his man. Lopez's dozen con- 
versations with DiBenedetto yield a mes- 
merizing story that takes you inside the mind 
natural antidepressant St. John’s wort. Nash of the hunter and the hunted. The author of 
brought her usual clear-sightedness to the murky workings of | The Sunday Macaroni Club, a fiercely funny crime novel that 
serotonin and the trial-and-error science that brought forth | features a similarly crusading attorney, Lopez pursued his own 
beneficial—and potentially +deadly—serotonin-enhancing | quest. It took him to Einhorn’s lawyers in Paris, the murderer's 
drugs such as fen/phen. Nash’s work has won the respect of sci- | former hideout in Champagne-Mouton, and Einhorn himself. 
entists: she recently became an honorary member of Sigma Xi, | “I wanted to gauge by his eyes whether the murder had regis- 
a prestigious scientific-research society. | tered,” says Lopez. “As far as I could see, it hadn’t.” 
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MICHAEL WEISSKOPF has rigorously docu- 
mented campaign fund raising in more than 
30 stories since he joined TIME in January. 
His determination to follow the money has 
led him to some interesting Beltway venues— 
including the office of a chief Washington 
lobbyist this week. In a TIME exclusive, 
rr Weisskopf reveals the identity of the man 
who acted as a go-between for Democratic 
fund raiser Johnny Chung and former Energy Secretary Hazel 
| O'Leary. Such tenacity has earned him a George Polk Award for 
his reporting on Congress. “Campaign fund raising may seem 
a strange Washington game,” says Weisskopf, “but it’s as raw 
and close-up a look at our government as we have.” 


CYNTHIA A. HOFFMAN, our new deputy art di- 
rector, was wary of designing a cover pack- 
age on something that isn’t very visible. “I 
thought, Here I get to profile a molecule,” she 
says. “How do you make juice out of that?” 
She did, by gamely examining every aspect 
and angle of serotonin to produce an infor- 
mative and visually arresting package. Previ- 
ously a design director at the Boston Globe, 
Hoffman doesn’t miss the daily deadlines. “Now I can dig more 
deeply,” she says, although at Time that can mean digging deep 
into the night. “Cynthia gets to the core of every story she is 
working on,” says art director Arthur Hochstein, “and presents 
it in the simplest, clearest way to the reader.” 


FOR TIME 


TERRY ASHE FOR TIME 
TED THA! 
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Short-term fever? 


by B.Grady 












Oh you've got it alright. Between the 
sandwich you downed on the freeway 
to make that meeting on the opposite 
side of the city, and the mad dash home 
to catch enough of Tommy’s soccer 
game so as not to be late for Bridget’s 
ballet recital, -you’re knee-deep in it. 
Welcome’ the Short erm world , 





Whoa! whale 
w hy it’s that Kemper Funds long-term 
line again. Uh... where were we? Oh 
yeah. Well, with experts nervous about 
how the market can continue to hit new 
highs, it’s no wonder the short-term 


“7 couldn’t sit through my 
favorite sitcom for more than 
five minutes...I couldn’t even 

bring myself to order slow- 

roasted chicken.” 





thinking that powers every other facet 
of your life has finally driven into your 
investment psyche. But let’s remember 
why you invested in the first place: for 
tomorrow. It’s a long-term goal. That's 
why there’s a straightforward long-term 
discipline behind every Kemper Fund. 
So Ps that shor¢-term 


elping as out % 
of ant Nctive market is what Kemper’s 
been doing for nearly 50 years now — 
in a world that's become increasingly 
short-term focused. If their long-term 
discipline can cut through an everyday 
scenario this easily, imagine what 
Kemper Funds can do for your portfolio. 

Ask your financial advisor about 
the long-term thinking behind Kemper 
Funds. Or call 1-888-Kemper-7 ext. 922 
or visit www.kemper.com 


fever 


up 


HERE'S A LONG-TERM 
BREAKTHROUGH. 
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Long-term investing in a short-term world™ 
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More 
personal space 
to more places 

worldwide 
than any 


other airline. 


Architecture is like calligraphy 


The power isn't in the structure, 





it's in the space around it 
Which is why | appreciate the 
space in World Business Class”, 
On Northwest Airlines, space 


has a very simple and direct 





Tokyo relationship to the human body 


“Osaka It feels like its spreading 


A out...stretching out 





toward the sky 
Normally I can't sleep on 
airplanes, but in World Business 
Class I sleep very well 
Architects earn a living by 
Shin Takamatsu sitting in small chairs 10 hours at 
Architect 


Kyoto, Japan a time. So compared to working, 


flying has become a pleasure! 


BRIDGING O17 
the PACIFIC Northwest recy 


Cm NORTHWEST 


th paper products none year ta save over 16,000 trees 1*800-447-4747 www.nwa.com 








"SOMEDAY, ONE DVD WILL PLAY 


A — LENGTH MOVIE.” 





“SOMEDAY, MY 
> WHOLE ALBUM 
¥ COLLECTION 
o WILL FIT ON A 
SMALL DISC.” 








“SOMEDAY, WE'LL KEEP ALL THIS 
INFORMATION ON A DVD.” 








TOSHIBA IS PROUD TO ANNOUNCE: 
IT’S SOMEDAY. 


Someday. Though you've heard about it 
all your life, it always seemed a long way 
off. Not anymore. At Toshiba, we're bringing 
the future to life as never before. 

Last year Toshiba brought Hollywood and 
Silicon Valley together on a DVD standard. 
So a DVD could carry a full-length movie 
with a choice of three viewing formats, eight 


language tracks and up to 32 subtitle sets. 











This year, advanced entertainment, 
business and education tools came together 
on your desktop for the first time in Infinia - 
our DVD-ROM-incorporated desktop 
PC. Each of these discs can hold up to 
17 gigabytes of data. 

And we're hard at work developing the next 
generation of DVD technologies: HD-DVD. 
Writable DVD-RAM. And high-performance 
DVD chipsets for other manufacturers to 
incorporate into their new designs. 

In fact, Toshiba spends over $3 billion a 
year in research and development. Not just 
to bring you products today, but to develop 
the tools a new generation will use to create 


their own somedays. 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


http://www.toshiba.com 


Toshiba Multimedia | ot 0] i 
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Sound, promising pers 
research. From Hoech 





Hoechst Marion Roussel 
The Pharmaceutical Company of Hoechst 





pectives in rheumatism 





Finding new ways. 





Things are moving. 

Scientists at Hoechst Marion 
Roussel, our pharmaceutical company, 
are currently working on the discovery 
and development of new substances 
that may help bring relief to sufferers 


of rheumatoid arthritis. 





Searching 
for new active 


substances. 





Many medical researchers believe 
this disease is triggered by a disorder of 
the immune system. Our target is to 
find reliable treatments that interact 
with the immune system. 

As soon as our efforts are successful, 
the solution could help rheumatoid 
arthritis sufferers and will be available 
all over the world. This is one of the 
many ways we are doing research today 
for a healthier tomorrow. 

Hoechst AG, D-65926 Frankfurt 


http://www.hoechst.com 


Hoechst is an international group of 
companies spearheading innovation 
in Life Sciences and Industry. With 
more than 140,000 people worldwide, 
last year’s sales totalled $ 34 billion. 


Hoechst . 








It made us a world leader 
it helps you find better 
financial solutions. 


As a world leader in insurance and investment 
management ($450 billion), we have some 
assets that might interest you. Like 
100,000 professionals in more than 50 
countries. Like a unique combination of local 
knowledge and global perspective. In the 
US, where we manage $230 billion in assets, 
you know us as Equitable. We lead the industry 
in the number of agents who qualify as both 
Chartered Life Underwriters (CLU) and 
Chartered Financial Consultants (ChFC), 
key measures of professionalism. Thats why, 
more than ever, we can Say: 


Go ahead you can rely onus 
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INSURANCE & INVESTMENT 


WITH OUR US MEMBER, EQUITABLE COMPANIES 


Please visit our Web site: http://www.axa.com 
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COURTYARD. THE HOTEL DESIGNED BY BUSINESS TRAVELERS 





Contact us at 800-321-2211 or www.courtyard.com. Or see your travel agent 











REPORT 


Susan Bird 
Glendale, Calif. 





YES, SHE WAS THE PEOPLE’S PRINCESS, 
because the people forged her life and, 
possibly, destroyed it [PRINCESS DIANA, 
1961-1997, Sept. 8]. In death, she is free 
from obligations and vanities. She does 
not belong to the people any longer. 
Diana’s history is essentially one of 
human frailty and strength. We should 
not try to distort its meaning. Our com- 
passion for her should be extended to 
those whose lives have been deeply 
affected, even ruined, by the princess's 
life and death. 
M.G. Dedé 
Kingston-on-Thames, England 


DIANA WAS ADDICTED TO THE CAMERA. 
She was happy when she was in the lime- 
light and unhappy when she was not. 
She had no self-esteem, and she used the 
camera as therapy to make herself feel 
better. Her husband and her children 
were not her ultimate concern. 
Elizabeth Donnelly 
Miami Beach 


WHILE YOU PAID FITTING TRIBUTE TO DI- 
ana, your coverage of her companion 
Dodi Fayed was appalling. You have 
surely been unsympathetic to the Fayed 
family. Contrary to the image you por- 
trayed, Dodi was well thought of and 
spoken of as a charming and generous 
person. His family’s only apparent crime 


is that it is not British. 
Paula Hafner 
Heald Green, England 


SELF-WORTH BASED ON BEAUTY IS SHORT- 
lived, as Diana surely realized. She had 
begun to build a life based on telling hard 
truths. Our daughters struggle daily with 
the myth of beauty as they develop their 
own identities. Last spring, at the first 
National Girls Conference, I heard ado- 
lescent girls talk about themselves, beau- 
ty and the media. The girls, like Diana, 
knew how illusory image was, and yet 
they acknowledged the power it has. They 
don’t want to chase beauty, but every 
stimulus—advertising, movies, television, 


Diana, Princess of Wales, 1961-1997 
¢¢In Diana we saw our dreams, 
fantasies and, finally, our worst 
nightmares come true. We grieve 
for ourselves as well as for her. 99 


magazines—tells them to do it. Princess 
Diana will forever remain 36. She is 
frozen in time as a gorgeous ideal. But it 
would be a shame if this picture is all we 
retain of her. This was a woman who chal- 
lenged royalty and who unhesitatingly 
touched arps patients. Let’s not forget 
that though her beauty was compelling, 
the chase for it caused her a very painful 
life and, undoubtedly, an early end. 
Marie C. Wilson, President 
Ms. Foundation for Women 
New York City 


IN DIANA, WE SAW REFLECTIONS OF WHAT 
we all hold most dear but fail to see in 
ourselves: goodness, honesty, generosi- 
ty, humor, charity, humility and love. 
This princess broke the mold at every 
level of society and made an effort to 
show that even in this modern hustling, 
bustling world, we can all be human and 
make a difference. By example and by 
her death, she led us to a new under- 
standing. There is still time to do good 
for others. 
Michael R. Poniatowski 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


THE LOSS OF A BELOVED SYMBOL HAS EX- 
posed us to an extraordinary level of 
pain, perhaps because all of us have a 
common need to be loved for who we 
really are and a desire to be missed when 
we are gone. If we can all look inside our- 
selves and examine the meaning of grief, 
both present and past, our energies can 
become more available to help the 
rejected among us, for whom Diana was 
the patron saint. 
Victoria Tooker 
Peoria, Ill. 


THE REACTION OF THE PRESS AND THE 
public to Princess Diana, before and 
after her death, is symptomatic of the 
depths to which our sensibilities have 
sunk. We put great stock in what people 
appear to be or project themselves to be, 
rather than in what they are, even when 
the two images, the sham and the real, 


TIME, SEPTEMBER 29, 1997 








are obviously in conflict. The case of the 
Princess of Wales may open our eyes. 
But the fault did not lie with Diana. She 
was just a normal, healthy young 
woman, with human desires and all too 
human failings. The fault lies with our 
society, which put her on a pedestal that 
was utterly undeserved. 
Bhupinder Singh 
Muscat, Oman 


WE HAVE LOST NOT JUST A CULTURAL ICON 

but also a devoted humanitarian. The 

tragedy of Diana’s death has united the 

people of the world like no other, if only 
for a fleeting and somber moment. 

Caroline Zarlengo Sposto 

Memphis, Tenn. 


Questions of Responsibility 


WE CAN BLAME THE PAPARAZZI. WE CAN 
blame the drunk driver. We can blame 
the press for adding to her pain by pub- 
lishing pictures. We can blame ourselves 
for reading the tabloids. What we cannot 
do is get back Diana. 

Yuko Itatsu 


Tokyo 


THE DEFINING FACTOR HERE WAS THE 
bad judgment of a driver who had been 
drinking and the equally poor judgment 
of those who let him take the wheel and 
drive them to their death, an action over 
which they had a choice. 

Norman L. Bender 

Woodbridge, Conn. 


THE TRAGIC DEATHS OCCURRED BECAUSE 

of the absence of pillar guardrails along 

the road in the underpass and the failure 
to fasten seat belts. 

Richard Laine 

San Carlos, Calif. 


IN CAR CHASES SHOWN IN MOVIES, AN 
auto often catapults into the air as it goes 
over a hill, when, for a moment, inertia 
overcomes gravity. Is it possible the trag- 
ic accident in Paris involved the same 
principle? If the speeding Mercedes 
became airborne, a slight turn of the 
steering wheel, which should have been 
sufficient to negotiate a curve on the 
roadway, would have been ineffective. 
Perhaps the accident had more to do 
with physics than with alcohol. 
Merrick Lockwood 
Dhaka 


IF PRINCE CHARLES HAD HONORED HIS 

commitment to his wife and turned away 

from the favors of another woman, Diana 
might still be alive today. 

Ann S. MacMillan 

Stuart, Fla. 

















Tearful but triumphant, Fred 

Lebow crosses the finish line of the ™ 
NYC Marathon with Grete Waitz in 
1992. Weak from his battle with 
cancer, Fred struggled but finished 

in 5:32:34. “Running the marathon 

is the best way I know to fight this 
disease,” he said. 


Join Fred's Team 


and make a lifesaving difference 
in the race against cancer! 


Fred Lebow passed away in 1994, but he left a legacy of hope. As 
founder of the NYC Marathon?’ he helped raise millions for 
cancer research. Now you can follow in his footsteps... 


Fred's Team was created in honor of Fred Lebow by the New York 
Road Runners Club and Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, 
the institution where Fred received the care that extended his life. 


While undergoing treatment, Fred was deeply touched by the 
children who were fighting cancer. He made a commitment to do 
whatever he could “for the kids.” Now Fred’s Team will continue his 
mission through “The Aubrey Fund,” supporting pediatric cancer 
research at Memorial Sloan-Kettering, where some of the most 
thrilling victories over childhood cancer have been won. 


As a member of Fred's Team, you'll get free hotel and airfare? in 
return for your commitment to raise $3,000* from family and friends. 
You'll also get personal training tips from Coach Grete Waitz. Your 
own team ainiform. A team party. Plus, the camaraderie and 
adventure of being on this elite team with a lifesaving mission. 


Join us today by signing up for one of the following races: 


Dublin Marathon — 10/27/97 Paris Marathon — 4/98 
New York City Marathon — 11/2/97 Antarctica Marathon — 2/99 


You must register for the NYC Marathor Commitment level for Antarctica will be highe 


\irfure to New York not included 


Call Team Director Sue Shay at 800 876-7522 


for information on Fred’s Team running clinics 
with Grete Waitz and other marathon greats! 


'S Internet: shays@mskcc.org 
EAM 


TE 


COMPAG. 


Sompaq Computer Company is a proud sponsor of Fred's Team 











RECKLESS AND IRRESPONSIBLE PUBLICA- 

tions that paid for photographs of the 

princess bear responsibility for Diana’s 

death. By feeding the sharks, they create 
the frenzy. 

Elizabeth DeWeese Tucker 

South Bend, Ind. 


SURE, THE PRESS WAS OUT OF CONTROL, 
abominable, with paparazzi’s cameras 
relentlessly invading the private life of 
Princess Diana. But who are we to blame 
them when, after all, we are only too 
happy to pick up tabloids and magazines 
that print Di stories and photos? In the 
end, our own love of Diana killed her. 
Mayuko May Obuchi 
Tokyo 


PLEASE DO NOT TELL US WE ALL HAVE 
blood on our hands. Most of us were nev- 
er that interested in knowing in whose 
arms Diana sought comfort or how much 
she paid for her dresses. Our family 
members and our friends are so much 
more interesting. Many of them do an 
awful lot of good deeds too. 
Geny Heywood 
Spencerville, Ont. 


WE NEED TO PUT AN END TO THE MORBID 

fascination with public figures. Other- 
wise we cannot call ourselves civilized. 

Philip Dunn 

Hamilton, Ont. 


New Honorifics for Diana 

° Following the 
Princess of Wales’ 
shocking death 
[Sept. 8], Time 
received a river of 





Bernard Zenner of New York City. 
To Ron Beare of Cape Town, South 
Africa, she was “Queen of the 
Anti-Establishment.” Bernard A. 
Kansky of Needham, Mass., 
thought of Diana as “a present-day 
Cinderella whose clock struck __ 
midnight all too soon.” And in a 
more somber vein, Bill Bowser of 
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A flood isn’t the worst thing that 


can 


A flood moves with frightening 
speed. In minutes, a flood can wash 
away everything you and your family 
have spent a lifetime building. 

But often the worst isn’t the flood. 
It’s finding out, too late, that you're 
not covered for flood damage. 


You’re probably not covered. 


The truth is, 90% of all natural 
disasters in this country involve 
floods. Yet, as many find out too 
late, most homeowner's insurance 
policies don’t cover flood damage. 

Everyone runs the risk of being a 
flood victim. In fact, between 25% 
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Not being insured 


and 30% of flood insurance claims 


come from “low risk” areas. It could 


happen to you. 
Give yourself peace of mind. 


Fortunately, now you can protect 
your home and property with flood 
insurance from the National Flood 
Insurance Program. 

Return the coupon or call your 
insurance company, agent or this toll- 
free number: 1-888-CALL FLOOD, 
extension 162. Act now, since it takes 
30 days before your coverage 
begins. Because with floods, you can 


never say never. 


We can’t replace your memories, but we can help you build new ones. 


appen to you. 
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1-888-CALL FLOOD ex..162 
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lease send me information about NFIP. 
MAIL TO: FEMA/MSC, PO BOX 1038, 

JESSUP, MD 20797.9408 

Do you have an insurance agent or company? Yes J No J 


If yes, who is your insurance agent and /or company? 
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TIME FOR KIDS is nearly 
1,200,000 readers strong! 

TIME FOR KIDS is growing by leaps and 

bounds. That's because, even though we're 

just a little over one year old, we've already 

set a new standard for excellence in classroc ym 

publications! 


TIME’s high-quality, global coverage. 
But for kids! 
We're the only classroom magazine for u per 
elementary and middle school students that 
can draw on all of TIME’s tremendous 
resources. We're the only kids’ magazine that 
has a global network of correspondents 
reporting for us. The only place where stu- 
dents get exc lusive photos, Maps and charts 
new every week! 


Now you can teach current events 
while they're still current. 


What makes TIME FOR KIDS superior to 
other classroom magazines is that it’s 
absolutely up-to-the-minute — just like 
grown-up” TIME! That's why it will get your 
students talking and thinking about the week's 
most important issues like never before! 


TIME FOR KIDS is economical, too! 


It’s just $3.50 per student for the whole school 
year, if you el ie 10 subscriptions or more. To 
order just 


Call today: 1-800-777-8600 
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The March of the Monarchy 


THE WINDSORS SEEM SINGLE-MINDEDLY 
determined to carry on a role that makes 
a true difference to very few people. 
Indeed, we shouldn’t expect too much 
from the royal family, and this highlights 
why Princess Diana was so special. I 
hope her two sons have their mother’s 
independent and altruistic nature. 
Robert Macray 
San Francisco 


NEITHER WILLS NOR HARRY CAN BECOME 
the kind of King that Diana knew the 
country needed until they take their 
mother’s place in their subjects’ hearts as 
the People’s Princes. The princess is 
dead. Long live William and Harry! 
Liz Crawford 
Houston 


Privacy Rights 


THE MOST PRESSING NEED IN THE WORLD 

today is a guaranteed right of privacy. 

Diana needed that. It should be made 

part of the U.S. Constitution and others 
around the globe. 

Tom Edwards 

Houston 


IF THIS HORRIBLE ACCIDENT CAUSES THE 
media to realize they have a duty to take 
meaningful action and respect people’s 
privacy, it would be a tribute to Diana. It 
would demonstrate a concern and an 
essential shift in attitude, so that such a 
tragedy will not happen again. 
Mike Margolis 
London 


Textile Trade with China 


THE STORY “A NEW MAN IN DONORGATE?” 
[NATION, Sept. 8], about a January nego- 
tiating round between U.S. and Chinese 
representatives on a textile trade agree- 
ment, strangely omitted a few facts. The 
individual you focused on, Stephen Lau, 
whom you characterized as a Hong Kong 
businessman, openly presented himself 
as an adviser to the Chinese. While he 
did join me and other delegation mem- 
bers in a ride to a meeting with Chinese 
government officials, ostensibly as an 
escort to the Chinese Ministry of Trade, 
Lau did not engage in substantive dis- 
cussions with anyone in the U.S, delega- 
tion about the ongoing U.S.-China textile 
negotiations nor did he attend the China 
Trade Ministry meeting. As you noted, I 
had no knowledge of Lau’s business 
interests or of alleged campaign contri- 
butions by his associates. You overlooked 
the fact that the textile agreement 
achieved meaningful market access for 














American manufacturers in China for 
the first time and included other terms 
beneficial to American textile and appar- 

el manufacturers and workers. 
Rita Hayes, Chief Textile Negotiator 
Office of the U.S. Trade Representative 
Washington 


A Modest Proposal for Senators 


SO TRENT LOTT AND SOME BIPARTISAN 
Senators want to redesign the Senate 
chamber [NoTEBOOK, Sept. 8]. This 
would be the biggest government money 
pit since the construction of the Rayburn 
Building. The idea of putting up some- 
thing that is “tasteful, historically appro- 
priate and ... television-friendly” will 
give way to things that are gold plated 
and unnecessary. The cost will easily hit 
$20 million because when Senators are 
doing for themselves, they just can’t stop. 
I would much rather the public revolt 
and rip out the seats and air conditioning 
from both chambers. Uncomfortable leg- 
islators just might get the people’s busi- 
ness done more quickly. 
Gary A. Beatty 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Dow Chemical Responds 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE SILICONE-BREAST- 
implant trial in Louisiana [Law, Sept. 1] 
raised a number of important issues 
about the role of science in the court- 
room, but the use of the word Dow in the 
article was misleading. Dow Chemical 
and Dow Corning are separate corporate 
entities, and Dow Chemical is not the 
“parent company” of Dow Corning. 
Rather, Dow Chemical and Corning Inc. 
are each 50% shareholders in Dow Corn- 
ing, which formerly made breast im- 
plants. Dow Chemical is not now and 
never has been in the breast-implant 
business. It is also important to note that 
the Louisiana trial is only the third in 
which Dow Chemical has been involved, 
and in one of the previous two trials you 
referred to, the judge overturned the 
jury verdict, thus freeing Dow Chemical 
from any liability. Furthermore, Dow 
Chemical has been dismissed from about 
4,000 implant cases in New York, Michi- 
gan and California because judges found 
no basis for suing it for the product pro- 
duced by another company. 
John Musser, Director of Public Affairs 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland, Mich 


Measures for Ties That Bind 


HAVING PRACTICED FAMILY LAW (DIVORCE 
law) for 38 years, I offer a simple solution 
to the high rate of marital breakup exam- 
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| | Now check out FLONASE. 


Ask your doctor about the nasal spray that relieves 
all of your allergy symptoms — all day and all night. 





FLONASE relieves your sneezing, and itchy, runny nose - sore throat) occurred in fewer than 7 out of 100 people 
even your stuffy nose Only your doctor or health care provider can determine 
FLONASE works for a full 24 hours the best treatment option for you 


FLONASE won't put you to sleep or keep you awake like Allergy relief, right under your nose. 


some antihistamines or decongestants do 

FLONASE is a prescription drug for patients 12 years of FLONASE 

age and over. Effectiveness of FLONASE depends on regu- 

lar use, but it is not addictive. Symptoms may begin to (fl i i 
improve within 12 hours. Maximum nasal symptom relief uticasone propionate 
may take several days. The most common side effects NASAL SPRAY, 0.05% 


(nasal burning, nasal irritation, nosebleeds, headache, and Please see important information on the following page 


For more information and a $5.00 rebate coupon, call 1-800-FLONASE (1-800-356-6273, ext.73) 
or visit www.flonase.com 














FLONASE® BRIEF SUMMARY 
oe Spray, 0.05% we 

SHAKE GENTLY 
For intranasal Use Only. BEFORE USE. 


The brief ; See full information 
ese dede! ‘summary only; see ful prescribing 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: FLONASE Nasal Spray S contraindicated in 
patients with a hypersensitivity to any of Mts ingrectents. 


WARNINGS: The replacement of a 


propionate. instances of |. nasal perforation, 
cataracts, and pressure have been 
reported the intranasal application of 

Use at doses of glucocorticoids may lead to signs or symp- 
toms of . Suppression of HPA 
a in children or teenagers. Knemometry studies in asthmatic 

On orally inhaled glucocorticoids showed inhibitory etfects on 

short-term The relationship between short-term changes in 


Seay ens Bpteneeng semen tony 
using FLONASE Nasal Spray over several months or longer 
should be examined periodically for evidence of Cangida infection or 
other of adverse effects on the nasal mucosa 
fu Nasal Spray should be used with caution, if at all, in 
with active or quiescent tuderculous infections: untreated 
|, bacterial, or systemic viral infections: or ocular herpes simplex. 
of the inhibitory effect of on wound healing, 
patents who have nasal septal ulcers, nasal surgery, 
or nasal trauma Not use 2 nasal glucocoricond unitt healing 


Spray should receive the following information and instructions. This 
information is intended tg aid then in the safe and effective use of this 
medication. It is not a disclosure of all possible adverse or intended 


Patients should be warned to avoid exposure to chickenpox oF 
measles and. if exposed. to consut Meir without 
Pabents should use FLONASE Nasal ‘at regular “s 


Semanstated weal msties ood 
no tumongenic in 
up 1.0 mg/kg (3 mg/m? ssraecbind oni 
for 78 weeks in the mouse or inhalation of up to 57 meg/kg 
(336 meg’) for 104 weeks in the rat. 
Fluticasone 


propronate did not induce gene mutation in prokaryotic 
o cells in vitro, No significant ctastogenic etfect was seen in 
cultured porheral ghocytes in vio orf Se mouse micro 


Nucleus test when admenistered at high doses by the ora! or subcuta- 
Aeous routes. Furthermore, the compound did not detay erythroblast 
division in bone marrow. 
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FLONASE® (fluticasone propionate) Nasal Spray, 0.05% 


No evicence ot impairment of ferblty was observed in reproductive 
pee oy porbelm hery ar tip el pone Ad 


was significantly reduced in rats. 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category C: 
Subcutaneous studies in the mouse and rat at 45 and 100 meg/kg, 
respectively (135 and 590 , Fespectively, as calculated on 2 sur- 
area basis), revealed fetal toxicity characteristic of potent glucocor- 


Cleft palate, and retarded cranial ossification. 


Less than 0.008% of the dose crosses the placenta following oral 
administration to rats (100 meg/kg, 590 meg/’) or rabbits 
(300 mog/hg, 3.6 mg/m. 

There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in pregnant 
wornen. Fiuscasone propionate should be used only if 
the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the 
with oral ids since their introduction in 


oppased doses that rodents are more prone to 
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because there is a increase in production 


years 
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incidence of common adverse reactions is based upon 


Incidence than 1% (Causal Hone Respiratory: 
‘Sneezing, runny nose, nasa dryness, sinusitis, nasal congeston, bron 


: There are no data available on the effects of acute or 
chronic with FLONASE Nasal Intranasal acmrenestration 
of 2 mg (10 times the recommended dose) of 


treatment oe unlikely 
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ined in your story on the debate over 

whether it should be harder to get a 

divorce [Society, Aug. 18]. To wit: 

females should not marry before age 30; 
males should not marry before age 40. 

Connolly Oyler 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
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IMPACT 


TiME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
every Sunday at 9 p.m. (E.T.) 

Who are the most impor- 
tant people of the 20th 
century? Tell us your top 
choices at time.com 
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tion, which provides students in Grades 2- 
3 with their very own version of TIME. To 
order either edition, call (800) 777-8600 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-8949. 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
or space. 

Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and BACK ISSUES 
For subscription queries or to order back issues, call TIME 
Customer Service at 1-800-843-TIME. 








REPRINTS and PERMISSIONS 

For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000), please call 
212-522-1779 or E-mail reprints@time.com, To request 
permission to make photocopies, call 1-800-311-TIME 
and request document 1000. A form will be faxed to you 
automatically 
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Reb, WHITE 
AND BLUE CHIP. 


PREMIER 
AMERICAN PORTFOLIO 





Now you can have easy, affordable 
access to many of the premier 
companies in the country. This fund 
offers you 36 of America’s blue chip 
companies. And it seeks total return 
through capital appreciation and 
dividend income. 

These premier companies were 
chosen for their high quality and 
established earnings record. Along with 
a predetermined portfolio and maturity 
date, the fund offers you: 

+ Large capitalization companies 

* Defined maturity of 4 years 

* Quarterly income 

+ $250 minimum investment 

+ Diversification among several industries 


Call Defined Asset Funds” today for 
our free Premier American Portfolio 
Guide which describes how affordable 

and easy investing in our blue chip 
stock fund can be. 


1-800-562-2926 ext. 396 


Buy WirH KNOWLEDGE. 





Defined Asset Funds” 


Family of funds offered by 
Merrill Lynch 
Smith Barney 
PaineWebber 

Prudential Securities 

Dean Witter 





A free prospectus containing more complete 
information on Defined Asset Funds Equity 
Income Fund Concept Series Blue Chip Stock 
Series 3 Premier American Portfolio including 
all charges and expenses, is available from any 
of the above sponsors. Read the prospectus 
carefully before investing. 


© 1997 Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 





Member SIPC 





© Smith ine 





PACK UP THE SCHOOL BUS 
AND GO CAMPING. Perfectly at home in the burbs. And the woods. The 


new MPV All-Sport is part minivan, part SUV. Seating for eight with four swing-out 


doors, all sitting high on rugged all-season tires. Dual air bags, dual A/C and ABS, 


MAZDA MPV ALL-SPORT all wrapped in an aggressive, take-it-anywhere design 


Under the hood? A powerful V6 that'll tow up to 4500 pounds. You can even get 


it in 4WD. The new MPV All-Sport. It can turn entire families into happy campers 


1-800-639-1000 WWW.MAZDAUSA.COM 
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VERBATIM 


44We do dumb things from 

time to time, but we are not 
certifiably crazy. 9? 

MIKE MCCURRY, 
Clinton press secretary, 
denying that the White House 
played any role in an IRS 
audit launched against Paula 
Jones and her husband 


441 think next time Pll give 
$600,000. 77 

ROGER TAMRAZ, 
oilman, responding to a 
question at the Senate 
campaign-finance hearings, 
about whether he thought he 
got his money’s worth from 
his $300,000 contribution 


é4We said by the year 
2000 we'd have the 
presidency, and that’s to 
me the next goal. 7? 
PAT ROBERTSON, 
speaking to Christian 
Coalition members, as 
recorded on a secret tape 


é4With the irs, we would 
suggest if they haven’t seen 
a smoking gun yet, this is 
the smoking gun. 7? 
BARRY LYNN, 
liberal activist, arguing that 


Robertson's comments should CLIMBING MOUNT MARIS Mark McGwire of the Cards and Ken Griffey Jr. of 
cost the Christian Coalition the Mariners enliven a mostly anticlimactic end to the season with a rush to snag 
baseball’s most glamorous record, Roger Maris’ 61 homers in a single year. 


its tax-exempt status 
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WINNERS 
MORE TALK, B 








UT STILL NO HEARINGS 





OPRAH WINFREY 

Talk queen signs through 2000. 
She and her producers are happy, 
and Toni Morrison is ecstatic 


CHRISTOPHE MEILI 

Fired Swiss guard who saved 
Holocaust victims’ bank records 
gets special U.S. residency 


BROCCOLI SPROUTS 
® Potent anticarcinogens. But 
can you get them fried? 


KITTY KELLEY 

News hooks usually help sales, but 
the time may be too tender for a 
gossipy, tabloid-style scorching 
THE CLINTONS 

Folks, remember: you're not 
losing a daughter, you're gaining 
bags and bags of dirty laundry 
WILLIAM WELD 

Grilled nominees are Borked. 
Are the ungrilled Welded? 
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YOU’VE GOT TO SEE IT IN COLOR. 





A ee the tinv bubble lid the new EF N Stylu lor 600 
AT 1440 DPI : 
YOU SEE SHE’S DANCING 
SWAN LAKE. UNDER WATER. f redible | 
L IT 
ne re ( u'll get 
print quality that’s already won 33 major award 
PC nt r than 
m t f M my rtin 
d| j r3 
ISI at W f erythir 


INTRODUCING THE WORLD’S FIRST 1440 DPI 
COLOR INK JET PRINTERS. 





EPSON Stylus Color 600 about $299, Photo Quality for home and office 


























They are intrigued by taillight fragments 
from a Fiat Uno found near the tunnel en- 
trance. Skidmarks, pieces of the Mercedes’ 
headlight and scratches on its right side 
also support this idea, as does some eyewit- 
ness testimony. —By Thomas Sancton/Paris 


THE SCOOP 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 
THE DIANA INVESTIGATION 


Aides Complain, but It’s 
The Bodyguard Talks; 19 Russia with Love 
Memories Are Few 


< SOME NATIONAL SECURITY 

LAST WEEK TREVOR REES-JONES, THE Council aides are grumbling 
bodyguard who was with PRINCESS that they'd like to pull the 
DIANA and DODI FAYED, underwent plug on the twice-a-year 
questioning by investigating judge HERVE meetings AL GORE has with 
STEPHAN in a heavily guarded second-floor Russian Premier VIKTOR 
room at Pitié-Salpétriére hospital. Al- Chernomyrdin CHERNOMYRDIN. The ses- 
though he recalls the final moments before __ sions, they say, have lately produced few 
leaving the Ritz and getting into the car, results, Chernomyrdin has dropped in 
Rees-Jones, 29, remembers the Kremlin pecking order and can no 
nothing about the accident longer deliver much. But the Veep, who's 
itself. He did tell the judge in Russia this week for his ninth Gore- 
that driver HENRI PAUL Chernomyrdin commission meeting, is still 
seemed to be in a perfectly high on the confabs. In past get-togethers 
normal state before taking Gore has hammered out agreements on 
the wheel, though blood tests | unglamorous issues other politicians avoid, 
showed he was legally drunk. But when like environmental cleanup and health-care 
asked for details about the moments lead- exchanges. This week’s meeting will have 
ing up to the accident itself, Rees-Jones “no single newsworthy event” to dazzle re- 
repeatedly answered, “I don’t remember.” | porters, he admits, But the two men were 
After some 20 minutes, questioning ended. | to tackle such thorny subjects as Russian 

Stephan would like to question Rees- arms sales to Iran, the Mir space station 
Jones again. But the ex-paratrooper and allegations that Moscow continues to 
reportedly tired quickly. It is not clear 


test nuclear weapons. More important, the 
when he may be in shape to meet the judge | commission gives Gore a chance to huddle 
again. Meanwhile, investigators are looking 


with a foreign leader and, even better, 
at the possibility that the fatal Mercedes escape the campaign-finance scandal in 
may have collided lightly with another car Washington. —By Douglas Waller/ 
in front of it, causing Paul to lose control. Washington 


SNROY 


MICHAEL 


Rees-Jones 





CAMPAIGN 






The Navy: Letting Ships 
Die Before They Get Old 


WHEN NAVY SECRETARY JOHN DALTON 
took delivery of Electric Boat's first Sea- 
wolf submarine in July, he praised the 
ship’s stealthiness. He spoke little about 
its weapons systems, since it carries the 
same missiles and torpedoes as the Los 
Angeles-class subs it is replacing. Nor did 
he speak about how the Navy was helping 
to pay for Seawolf ($2.4 billion each): by 
scrapping 15 Los Angeles-class subs this 
year and next, some of which spent barely 
half their 30-year life-spans at sea. The 
cost to the taxpayer: about $2.4 billion. 
The Navy is doing this with other 
vessels as well. For example, 24 guided- 
missile frigates bought during the Reagan 
Administration for about $7.2 billion are 
being retired after spending only 46% of 
their projected life at sea. Eight will have 
steamed for just 14 years of 
their expected 35 years of 
service. 
Critics say the early re- 
tirements will help finance 
a wholesale rebuilding ef- 
Dalton fort. Indeed, in its 1998 
budget, the Navy is seeking $3 billion to 
replace the Seawolf with a third genera- 
tion of nuclear-powered attack sub- 
marines. It argues that Russia’s fledgling 
Akula and yet to be built Severodvinsk 
classes are “projected to outperform 
today’s most advanced Western sub- 
marines in many respects.” Someone 
should tell the Navy that the cold war 
is over. —By Mark Thompson/Washington 
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A BUMPY ROAD ron 2 TROUBLE AT HOME BLUE-COLLAR BLUES IS NEW HAMPSHIRE 
g Percent of Southern Among people earning LIKE ITS NEIGHBORS? 

T0 2000 6 4 voters who think local $35,000 or less, Northeastern Democrats ' 
Vice President Al Gore's <5 __ boy Al Gore would make Republican Governor would prefer former New 

olla A d a good President George W. Bush wins Jersey Senator Bill 
national image is b Bradley for nominee 
slipping. But that's the 6 y 
least of his worries. The 6 GORE BUSH GORE BRADLEY 





presidential outlook in 
parts of his political base 
looks much worse. 


YES NO 
From a telegtane poll of £27 adult Anencars 
taken for TIMEXONN oe Sagt 10-11 by 
Yankelovich Partners Inc. Marpn of ermar tor 
subgroups: £5.5%~10.2%. “Meat sues” 
covtted 
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40% 49% 


23% 21% 








WAS HI 


NG oN aD A 


A RY 


Margaret Carlson 


Lake Lucky, Here We Come! 


Five rms, two fpls, ocean vue. Mother-in-law and/or 
Secret Service suite. Bring Weed Whacker. Asking $5.9 million. 


HIS WAS AN OFFER—FOR THE REAGAN RANCH NEAR 

Santa Barbara, Calif.—all too many were able to re- 

fuse. The Western White House sat on the market for 

13 months until the perfect buyer, one who can print 

money if he has to, showed an interest: Uncle Sam. 

Republican Congressman Ralph Regula of Ohio, 
chairman of the Appropriations subcommittee in charge of 
federal parks, is brokering a deal 
whereby Congress will appropri- 
ate $5 million and give it to Cali- 
fornia, which will in turn give it to 
the Reagans for the 100-year-old 
adobe house and grounds they 
paid $480,000 for in 1974. Then 
the state, with $4 million that Gov- 
ernor Pete Wilson has pledged to 
raise privately, will operate and 
maintain the spread. 

If Regula is paying a 1000% 
premium, I have a four-bedroom, two-bath, with a partial 
view of the Washington Monument if you hang out of the 
dormer window, that I'd like to show him. Even allowing for 
sentimental value, $5 million is a stiff price to pay in this age 
of balanced budgets. Most presidential properties are be- 
queathed, gratis, by their owners at death to the National 
Parks Service. The government already has more parks than 
it knows what to do with, thanks to congressional pork—such 
as Steamtown (Pa.) and Boston Harbor Islands National 
Recreation Area. Meanwhile, there’s not enough money to 





Reagan's ranch may have found a buyer: Uncle Sam 


keep up national treasures like the Grand Canyon. User fees 
at parks like Yellowstone have shot up like Old Faithful. 
Regula says he fell in love with the 688-acre Rancho del 
Cielo when he visited in 1990 and Reagan taught him how to 
build a notched-wood fence. It’s hard to find a discouraging 
word about the project—who wants to be a grinch when the Gip- 
per is ailing? The tightest-fisted among us would not want to turn 
around and see Rancho del Subdivision—though in this case 
commercial development seems a tad unlikely, given the rugged 
terrain 2,000 ft. up a narrow, twisting seven-mile road. But Paul 
. Pritchard, president of the Na- 
calls the 
chase “highly irregular,” given that 


2 tional Park Trust, pur- 
the fund for taking care of well- 
> established parks is in “desperate 
shape.” And California Democratic 
@ Congressman George Miller says 
2 he finds no justification for paying 
3 millions to a President who railed 
against pork. 

The ranch was just a getaway, 
but Reagan the actor knew how to 
turn a piece of dirt into a stage for a simple cowboy, gambol- 
ing in the wide-open spaces, in touch with the eternal verities. 
The place is already Disneyfied: Climb Mount Rhino, the rest- 
ing place of the family pets as well as Ronnie’s steed Little 
Man! Visit Heart Rock, where Ronnie and Nancy carved their 
initials! See where Queen Elizabeth slept! Launch a boat on 
Lake Lucky, the pond where Reagan kept his goldfish! But 
don’t expect Wally World, or even the run of the place. The 
ranch is likely to be available for private tours by appointment 
only. What do you expect for $5 million? « 









THE GOOD NEWS 


INTO THE WOODS WE GO Outdoor lovers may soon 
tick Lyme disease off their list of worries. Two 
competing groups of researchers have developed a 
pair of similar vaccines against the deer tick-borne 
disease. Each team plans to seek FDA approval. 


LIFEBLOOD Children with sickle-cell anemia who are 
at high risk for stroke can benefit from a new treatment. Monthly 
blood transfusions reduce their rate of stroke by 90%. 


FOR YOUR EYES Opening new avenues of research, scientists 
have identified a gene defect associated with age-related macular 
degeneration, the leading cause of vision loss in people over 60. 


Sources: infectious Diseases Sonety of Amenca; National Heart, Lung. and Binod institute: Sorner 


THE BAD NEWS 


NOTHING TO SNEEZE AT Doctors write as many as 12 
million unnecessary antibiotic prescriptions yearly for 

colds, upper-respiratory-tract infections and bronchitis. 
The drugs do little or nothing to fight the viral illnesses. 


AIDS STATS Though new cases fell last year by 6% 
overall, the incidence of AIDS continued to rise among 
people infected heterosexually, increasing 11% among men and 
7% among women. More than 235,000 Americans have AIDS. 


LOW-BIRTH-WEIGHT BABIES Those with abnormalities 
suggestive of inner-brain white-matter injury have a much greater 
risk of suffering some childhood psychiatric disorders. 


journal of the Amencan Medical Association: Centers for Desease Control: Archeves of General Psycinatry 
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INTRODUCING 


It's a whole new way to buy a Ford with all 


ESCORT 
| from 511,695 a 412.995" 


Escort LX Escort SE 
¢ 110-HP SPI 14 Engine Everything the LX has, plus 
* 5-Passenger Seating ¢ Air Conditioning 
« AM/FM Stereo * Rear Defroster 
¢ 60/40 Split-Fold Rear Seat * Power Remote-Control Mirrors 
¢ Power Rack-and-Pinion Steering * Driver Door Remote Entry with 





¢ Quadralink Independent Panic Alarm 
Rear Suspension 

« Safety Cell Construction 

* Battery Saver 

¢ Childproof Rear Door Locks 





CONTOUR 
from $1 4995 












Contour LX 


¢ 125-HP Zetec DOHC I|4 Engine 
* 5-Passenger Seating 

« AM/FM Stereo 

¢ Power Remote-Control Mirrors 
¢ Air Conditioning 

¢ Tilt Steering 

¢ Safety Cell Construction 

¢ Particulate Air Filtration System 
¢ Childproof Rear Door Locks 


Now with new Ford Choice, we've taken the most popular features on our most popular cars and made them 
Taurus, you're in for the quickest, easiest decision you've made in a long time. So stop by your nearest Ford 








95. Contour SE sh 
5. Taurus SE show 












FORD CHOICE. 


the features you want for the price you want. 





TAURUS 
to $16 320" from $4187795 to 19995' 


Taurus LX ‘Taurus SE 


¢ 145-HP V-6 Engine Everything the LX has, plus 

* Electronic 4-Speed Automatic Transaxle ad Speed Control 

¢ 6-Passenger Seating « Remote Keyless Entry 

¢ Safety Cell Construction ¢ Power Door Locks 

¢ Air Conditioning « AM/FM Stereo with Cassette 

¢ Power Windows and Mirrors ¢ Particulate Air Filtration System 
* AM/FM Stereo * Split-Fold Rear Seat 

* Variable Intermittent Wipers 

* Tilt Steering 

* Rear Window Defroster 


- < - — ET 
standard. Which means if you're in the market for an Escort, Contour or F RD C CE 
Dealer and check out Ford Choice. It's a whole new way to buy a car O HO! 


HAVE YOU DRIVEN A FORD LATELY? CD 


1-800-258-FORD or www.ford.com 


Contour SE 
Everything the LX has, plus 
« AM/FM Stereo with Cassette 
* Power Locks 
« Power Windows 
¢ Rear Window Defroster 
« Speed Control 
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Lock and Load: The 
Search for the Next 
CD-ROM Action Hero 


IT’S THE OLD FRUIT LOOPS VS. 
Wheaties dilemma. When a crush 
of games hits shelves this fall, 
kids will grab the gory action 
ones while their parents reach 
for something a bit tamer—an 
encyclopedia or a math 
primer, perhaps? Any 

chance of common ground? 
Our taste test: Quake, 
last Christmas’ 
bloody hit, vs. 

Young Dilbert, an 
edu-title due this 

fall. You make the call. 


Setting Filthy adolescent bedroom 
Deadliest weapon Laptop computer 
Armor Nylon backpack 
Scenes where character uses None 
a grenade launcher 
Scenes where character More than 10 
smirks at user 
Playing advice Computer opens clues 


Life lessons Computers are friendly and 


easy to use 





Techie Steve Baldwin obsesses 
about Net Litter, sites that linger, 
forgotten by their creators. The 
worst trash: pathetic celeb pages. 
www.annalive.com 

This tacky ode to Anna Nicole 
Smith offers dating tips (but no 
geriatric pickup lines) and a 
personal “cool” list (No. 2: “Norway and My Norwegian Fans!”). 
www.music.sony.com/Music/Artistinfo/JudgeDredd/index.html 
Cop Land made Stallone an acteur, but a site from this sci-fi 
nightmare (describing Dredd as “judge, jury and executioner”) is a 
blast of Sly’s past. Can't he sentence this ugly memorial to death? 





Filthy 21st century wasteland 


Nail-spitting machine gun 


Never use a grenade launcher 


Sony's Old Idea Gets a 
Brand-New Sound 


WHEN IT WAS UNVEILED IN 1992, SONY'S 
MiniDisc seemed poised to top Betamax as 
its most ill-starred innovation. To Ameri- 
can audiophiles making a costly transition 
from vinyl to CD, the MiniDisc posed the 
unwelcome prospect of another shift in 
music formats. Sales, not surprisingly 
to everyone but Sony, disappointed. 
But rather than hit rewind, Sony 
has decided it was playing the wrong mar- 
| keting music. “Many people thought we 
were trying to replace their CD collection,” 
says Sony senior vice president Mark 
Viken. “It’s a portable, digital replacement 
for the cassette, to take music on the go 
and make your own compilations. We 
didn’t explain it clearly.” Now Sony is try- 
ing to make itself better understood. It has 
relaunched the Mini with a national ad 
campaign, hoping to spur the 10-fold in- 
crease in sales seen in last fall’s test mar- 
kets and help the U.S. join an expected 
burgeoning world market. “The cassette 
and the CD didn’t explode in the early 
years,” Viken points out. “In the ’90s, I 
think we're all a little impatient.” 















Keviar vest 


More than 10 


None 


Ax opens opponents 


PLEASE REWIND: Portable players give 
the MiniDisc a second chance to catch on 


in a confined space 


GHOST SITES HYPE PATROL 


RAGING BULL $60 


Who says the Net's not 
a cash cow? Web stocks 
have been milking Wall 
Street. Search firm 
Yahoo!, for example, is 
up 325% this year, to a 
$2.2 billion market 
value. Estimated 1998 
profits: $14 million. Can 
it last? Who knows, but 
perhaps the firm should 
rename itself. How 
about Yippee!? 


40 


20 


Yahoo stock price, 
1997 weekly closes 
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SENTENCED. MARTIN LAWRENCE, 32, stri- 
dent star of the canceled sitcom Martin; 
to two years’ probation, after pleading no 
contest to battery; in Los Angeles. 


voiced new—but still bleak—concerns, 
writing, for example, about a mother’s 
love for her severely deformed baby. 


DIED. GEORGES GUETARY, 
82, French crooner who 
lost the girl to Gene Kelly’s 
superior lovemaking in An 
American in Paris; on the 
French Riviera. 


DIED. JIMMY WITHERSPOON, 74, smoky- 
voiced singer whose career both rode and 
propelled the post-World War II transi- 
tion of jazz blues into rhythm and blues; 
in Los Angeles. His hits included Ain't 
Nobody's Business and No Rollin’ Blues. 








DIED. WILLIAM OATIS, 83, cold war cor- 
| respondent for the Associated Press 
whose 1951 jailing by the Czechoslovak 


DIED. JUDITH MERRIL, 74, science-fiction 
dame of peerless anthologies and fore- 
boding novels such as Shadow on the | government transformed him into an 
Hearth; of heart failure; in Toronto. One | overnight martyr for free speech; in New 
of the first female S-F writers, Merril | York City. 


















DIED. RED SKELTON, 84, rubber-faced, 
gentle-hearted clown who always 
seemed one laugh short of tears; in Ran- 
cho Mirage, Calif. His father, a clown, 
died before his birth—a mixed inheri- 
tance that sent him tumbling from carni- 
val to walkabout, perfecting lugubrious 
pantomimes and uproarious pratfalls. 
He landed in such movies as The Fuller 
Brush Man and A Southern Yankee, but 
it was his TV sketches, his Mean Widdle 
Kid and Freddie the Freeloader, that 
made giddy audiences squeal—for 
mercy and for more. Skelton, too, often 
» dissolved into giggles at his own 
antics, even after his son died 

& 





of leukemia in 1958. Then he 
laughed louder, once saying, 
“A clown is a warrior who 
fights gloom.” 








Me 


Roger Tamraz's ANTHONY T. ULASEWICZ, 54, a 
remarks at the former New York City policeman who 
campaign-financing later served as a private investigator 
hearings recalled for the White House, was the perfect 
those of another witness for warm-weather TV viewing. 
witty, worldly witness A Runyonesque character, he 

who surprised described with deadpan humor his 
Senators at the difficulties in “getting rid of all those 
Watergate hearings, cookies” —distributing the $220,000 
as shown in this that [personal presidential attorney 
excerpt from TIME's Herbert] Kalmbach channeled to him 
July 30, 1973, issue: ... [B]y prearrangement, he left 











34: Years Babe Ruth’s home- 


ey run record stood before Roger 
Maris broke it in 1961 


36: Years Maris’ record has stood 


@ 


15: , 
« Average hours spent watching 
television each week 


39.4: Average hours of free 
time that adults have each week 


2.8: Hours spent reading 


79: Percentage of eighth-graders in 
Louisiana who passed the state math 
test in 1996 


& Percentage who passed the 
national math test the same year 


° 11.9 million: Households in 
the U.S. in which people are 
afraid of not getting enough to eat 


4.2 million: Households in which 


people do not get enough to eat 


© 21: Percentage of food produced in 


the U.S. that is wasted at retail, restau- 
rant and consumer levels 


. : 
30: Percentage of Americans who are 
considered obese 


of Education, Time for Life, 
Agriculture, U.S. Dept. of Health and Human Services 


Sources: Baseball Encyclopedia, U.S. Dept 
US. Dept. of 


packets of $100 bills in office-building 
lobbies or airport luggage lockers. He 
was obliged to make so many phone 
calls from public booths that he finally 
took to wearing a bus driver's coin 
changer ... At first, committee 
members treated Ulasewicz as a 
welcome bit of comic relief. “Who 
thought you up?” asked Tennessee 
Senator Howard Baker. “I don’t 
know,” replied a startled Ulasewicz. 
“Maybe my parents.” 


—By Kathleen Adams, Elizabeth L. Bland, Danie! Eisenberg, Lisa Granatstein, Anita Hamilton, Nadya Labi, Lina Lofaro and Alain L. Sanders 
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It’s Clinton—after months 
of criticism for not 
naming an independent 
counsel, Janet Reno 
turns her gaze his way 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 









































ANET RENO’S PARENTS WERE BOTH 
newspaper reporters. Her brother 
Robert is a columnist. So it’s fair to 
suspect she has a journalist’s instinct 
in her blood. That could explain 
what it was that got her last week to 
jump-start her department's investi 





gation of campaign fund raising 
sheer fury at being scooped. Earlier this 
month she read in the Washington Post that 
$120,000 in “soft money” solicited by Al 
Gore for general party activities last year 
had somehow found its way into “hard mon- 
ey” accounts that financed individual cam 
paigns. Reno was outraged that reporters 
had uncovered this potential crime by using 
public records, papers her own Justice De- 
partment investigators possessed but some- 
how had not finished combing through. De 
termined not to be scooped again, last week 
she replaced the head of the slow-motion 
Justice Department probe and added 40 in 
vestigators to the team 

Reno had already launched a 30-day 
review to determine whether to ask for an 
independent counsel to investigate Gore 
All by themselves, these developments 
would have moved the desultory Demo 
cratic fund-raising scandal out of the 
summer doldrums. But Reno has started 
moving on to the biggest target of all. Gov- 
ernment sources told TiME that late last 
week the embattled Attorney General 
launched an inquiry centered on the Pres- 
ident himself. Prompted by a task-force 
analysis that found the President's own 
telephone calls may have raised funds that 


was furious that reporters found 
potential anomalies before her investigators 





ended up in proscribed “hard money” ac 
counts, Reno opened a formal 30-day re 
view into whether Bill Clinton may have 


violated the federal law against soliciting 





campaign money on ifficia property 

All last week, nervous White House 
aides were wondering why they were get 
ting so many requests from Justice for pres- 
idential phone records. Finally, sometime 
after 6 p.m. on Friday, David Kendall, one 
of Clinton’s personal attorneys, phoned 
Reno’s office and learned that the Attorney 
General had indeed taken the fateful step 
Kendall then called White House counsel 
Charles Ruff. On Saturday afternoon, after 
TIME called for comment, the White House 
publicly confirmed the inquiry and prom 
ised its cooperation, adding, “We are confi 
dent that no laws were broken 

Under the terms of the Ethics in Gov 
ernment law, at the end of the initial 30-day 
review, Reno must determine whether the 
probe has dismissed the possibility of crim 
inal conduct. If it hasn’t, a 90-day prelimi 
nary inquiry must go forward. After that, if 
questions of fact or law remain, Reno will 
have no choice but to apply to a special 
three-judge panel for the appointment of 
an independent counsel, Reno has already 
made public the fact that she has started 
the 30-day clock ticking against Gore. The 
Vice President last week hired two lawyers 
former Watergate prosecutors James Neal 
and George Frampton. The move comes 
just in time. Justice’s 30-day deadline on 
the Gore review falls next week 

For Clinton, the mere prospect of an in 
vestigation means a sé rious de epening of his 
permanent state of legal siege. If Reno even- 
tually calls for an independent counsel, this 
one would be the first to investigate Clinton 
himself, not just a member of his Cabinet or 
a wide-ranging mess like Whitewater that 
may or may not center on him. And unlike 
the Whitewater probe with its endless sift 
ing of a land deal that started in the days of 


sideburns and bell-bottoms, this one would 








be investigating actions that Clinton under- 
took while President 
For the battered, isolated Reno, all of 


was informed of the 
Attorney General's decision on Friday night 











this means a collision course with a Presi- 
dent who brought her to Washington, then 
kept her at arm’s length. Ever since April, 
when she declined a Republican request to 
appoint an independent prosecutor, she has 
lived and worked under a question: Was she 
merely protecting the President? By last 
week some Republicans in Congress were 
even suggesting that she should be im- 
peached for not naming one. This kind of at- 
tention has been hard for Reno, who is so 
touchy about ethical appearances that she 
bought her car at list price so no one could 
say she got a special deal. It’s harder still for 
a woman who has never been a favorite in 
Clinton’s White House, and not just because 
she has a personal manner so impassive it 
makes Al Gore look like Jim Carrey, From 
her first months in the Administration, 
when she took responsibility for the tragedy 
at Waco, Texas, that her boss seemed to 
dodge, Clinton loyalists have complained 
that Reno had a way of burnishing her own 
reputation at the expense of the President's. 
One can imagine what their mood is now. 


HAT PROMPTED RENO TO 
act was an analysis from 
the Justice-FBI campaign 
task force that landed on 
her desk in the second 
week of September. Alert- 
ed by the Post story on 
Gore's telephone solicita- 
tions, the task force decided to compare 
Clinton’s phone logs with 
memos drawn up by the Democratic Na 
tional Committee to suggest telephone talk- 





“call sheets” 





JOLLY ROGER Tamraz bluntly told the Senate committee 
that money for access was the name of the game 
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ing points with donors—and records of the 
Federal Election Commission that show 
where the money went. It discovered about 
a dozen links that look suspicious: call sheets 
preceding donations that landed partly in 
hard accounts. Staff members at the D.N.c. 
were shifting the cash because soft money, 
designated for general party-building activi- 
ties, is easier to come by: donations aren’t as 
strictly limited in size as they are with hard 
money for individual races. But moving that 
money pushed many donors, who had al- 
ready made hard-money contributions, over 
their legal limits. Once it was apparent that 
Clinton’s calls suggested the same problem 
as Gore’s, Reno decided she could not treat 
the President any differently from the Vice 
President. She ordered the review. But she 
did extend the President one consideration. 
Though she promptly made public the Gore 
review, her office kept silent on Clinton’s un- 
til TiME asked for official comment. 

Just as with Gore, no analysis of the Pres- 
ident’s phone log can prove Clinton knew 
the D.N.c. staff was mingling hard and soft 
accounts. Gore has already said he didn’t 
know about the practice. Then there is the 
question of whether Clinton’s calls were 
made from the White House family quar- 


ters, a bit of hairsplitting required because of 


disputes over whether the residential areas 
of the Executive mansion qualify as space 
used for official government duties under 
the law in question. Most Democrats say no. 
Most Republicans say yes. A final dispute: 
whether a phoned request for money “oc- 
curs” where the President placed the call or 
where the would-be donor received it. Pre- 
, suming that’s 
& ment site, like the donor’s home, 
» Clinton would be in the clear 
It was in late 1995 that Clin- 
: ton’s aides pressed him into ser- 
vice to pay media bills for pro- 
: moting his re-election. 


at some nongovern- 


staff, handed him a list of 12 
" heavy hitters culled by D.N.c. 
fund-raising officials. Ickes re- 


turned with another list of 12 
donors in the spring of 1996. Al- 
though Clinton promised both 
times to make calls, White 
House phone logs show he prob- 
ably did not follow through on 
most names. All the same, some 
of the people identified in the 
presidential call sheets did send 
in checks. Some of what they 
contributed ended up in the 
D.N.C.’s hard-money account. 
But in many cases there is a con- 
siderable gap between the dates 
on the call sheets and the even- 
tual donations. For example, call 
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3 Ickes, then his deputy chief of | 





THE TICKING CLOCKS 


Attorney General Janet Reno has 
begun a 30-day review on three cases 
and a 90-day preliminary investigation 
on a fourth—any of which could lead her 
to appoint an independent counsel in 
the fund-raising scandal. The process: 


The three steps begin with a 

30-day review to determine 
whether “specific and credible” 
allegations of criminal activity exist. 


If that probe has not entirely 
dismissed the allegation, a second, 
90-day “preliminary investigation” 
is triggered. 
If Reno then decides to seek the 
appointment of an independent 
counsel, she must apply to a three- 
judge panel, which determines the 
scope of the final probe. 


FORMER ENERGY SECRETARY 
HAZEL O'LEARY 


Democratic Party donor Johnny 
Chung contends that the price of 
ission ssi a meeting with O’Leary 
was a $25,000 donation 

h to her favorite charity, 

’ Africare. The initial 
30-day review 
started Aug. 
20 and end- 
ed Sept. 18. 







90-day ing 


Sept. 19, ends Dec. 17 





sheets obtained by TIME show that on Feb. 
6, 1996, Clinton was urged to contact Gail 
Zappa, widow of the musician Frank Zap- 
pa. Whether or not the President made the 
call, five months later she contributed 
$30,000 to the p.N.c., of which $20,000 
was shifted into the hard account. 

For a while, the obvious distance be- 
tween Clinton and Reno worked in his fa- 
vor, if only because it was hard to believe 





THE 


TIMEKEEPERS 
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VICE PRESIDENT GORE 


Telephoning from his Executive 
offices, Gore raised over $100,000 
in campaign contributions that 
wound up in party accounts 

off limits to such 
solicitations. 


Initial 30-day inquiry started 
Sept. 3, ends Oct. 2 


she would betray her principles to shield a 
President to whom she didn’t seem much 
attached. But her public vote of no confi- 
dence in her task force’s probe makes it 
harder now for her to argue that a special 
counsel isn’t necessary, despite her latest 
effort to whip the team into shape. Wash- 
ington was surprised in March when Reno 
chose Laura Ingersoll, a lower-echelon 
prosecutor in the department's public- 


JAMES V. DESARNO 


FBI team leader. He’s 
51, a D.C. native and 
former FBI field 
commander in 
Louisiana. Solid, 
imperturbable, affable; 
knows Washington’s 
dark corners. 


CHARLES G. LABELLA 


Chief task-force lawyer. 
He’s 46, a San Diego- 
based corruption 
prosecutor. Reno told 
him, “Where it goes, it 
goes. Get the job done.” 


Se ae) 
THE WHITE HOUSE 


House Republicans allege that 
among other things the White 
House sold the sleepovers in the 
Lincoln Bedroom for campaign 
cash and pressured 
&) Justice Department 
M ‘) officials for details 
li about its inves- 
tigation into 
Chinese 
influence 
buying. 










30-day inquiry began 
Sept. 3, ends Oct. 2 


integrity section, to head the politically 
sensitive investigation. From the 
there were tensions between Ingersoll and 
the Fpi agents she worked with. Building 
on her experience with low-level govern- 
ment graft, she wanted to construct a step- 
by-step case, starting with small players 
like the Buddhist nuns who gave question- 
able donations at a Democratic fund raiser 
and leading from there to higher-ups. FBI 


Start 
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PRESIDENT CLINTON 


Reno concluded last week that 
she had to treat Clinton exactly 
the way she treated Gore. FBI and 
Justice officials are now checking 
Clinton’s calls to 
tclonors to see if he 
knew of diversions 
to “hard money” 
accounts, 







A 30-day review is 
now under way 


Director Louis Freeh, through his man on 
the task force, Jeffrey Lampinski, was 
pushing to go simultaneously after top 
players, including Clinton, Gore and Ickes. 

The investigation split into antagonistic 
camps, with Ingersoll and her allies from 
public integrity on one side, the FBI on the 
other. The Fst finally gained the upper 
hand over Ingersoll two weeks ago, in the 
wake of a second embarrassing episode 


7 
ai 

















that followed the Post’s Gore scoop. Reno | 


was infuriated to find out from c1a Direc- 
tor George Tenet, rather than her own 
staff, about an important document that 
raised questions about Ted Sioeng, an In- 
donesian-born businessman who has lived 
in Los Angeles. The papers indicated that 
Sioeng may have acted as a conduit for 
money from the government of China. It 
was bad enough that the document had 
been misfiled in the bowels of Justice and 
the FBI. Then when Reno, Tenet and Freeh 
went before the members of two Senate 
committees to give a secret briefing on the 
document, Senators confronted the morti- 
fied Reno with questions that led her to 
discover even more internal bungles. 
For Reno, that was the last straw. 
Last Tuesday she met with a select 
group, including Freeh, Eric Holder 
(the Deputy Attorney General) and a 
few others to plot a new course. Once 
it was decided that Ingersoll had to go, 
Freeh deputy Bill Esposito proposed 
Charles LaBella, the top career prose- 
cutor in the U.S. Attorney’s office in 
San Diego. In him Reno got someone 
from outside Washington who has ex- 
perience in handling large investiga- 


_ The Trouble 
With Hazel 


HEN HAZEL O’LEARY’S 
bumpy tenure as Energy 
Secretary ended in Janu- 
ary, some Clinton Ad- 
ministration officials were no 
doubt happy to see her go. She 
had mortified her boss by jetting 
away on lavish trips and hiring a 
firm to rate the reporters covering 


tions into government corruption. But 
Reno’s critics lost no time in pointing out 
that LaBella also headed the spectacularly 


| unsuccessful New York prosecution of 


Imelda Marcos in 1990. Worse, as far as 
Enemies of Bill are concerned, in San 
Diego he was the lieutenant of U.S. Attor- 
ney Alan Bersin, not just a Clinton ap- 
pointee but an Oxford classmate who went 
on to run Clinton’s 1992 campaign in San 
Diego. “That means nothing to me,” retorts 
LaBella. “ 
straight shooter.” He says Reno told him, 
“Where it goes, it goes. Get the job done.” 

Even if Reno remains unconvinced 
that she has a strong case against Gore or 


I’m a career prosecutor. I’m a | 


Clinton, she has a potential back-door 
route into the whole Democratic fund-rais- 
ing mess. In August Reno began a 30-day 
probe of former Energy Secretary Hazel 
O'Leary. When that ended last week, the 
Attorney General decided to move on to 
the second, 90-day phase. The question in 
this case is whether O'Leary sold access for 
cash when a Washington lobbyist and one 
of O’Leary’s assistants suggested that Cali- 
fornia businessman Johnny Chung donate 
$25,000 to O’Leary’s favorite charity, Afri- 


| care, in exchange for a meeting with the 








Secretary. If this investigation eventually 
results in a special prosecutor, Reno could 
add a wider-ranging probe of Democratic 
fund raising to the prosecutor's duties. 

It would be a fascinating treasure 
hunt, no matter where it begins, if the 
performance of the swashbuckling 
Roger Tamraz is any indication. In his 
appearance last week before Senator 
Fred Thompson’s investigating commit- 
tee, Tamraz, an international business- 
man with a manner just this side of 
cocky, and sometimes just the other 
side, happily insisted that he paid for the 
President's ear. He is convinced, Tamraz 
said, that his $300,000 in campaign con- 





may be even more to investigate 
than the money-for-face-time ex- 
change involving Africare. Appar- 
ently the anonymous lobbyist who 
wired the deal had his own reasons 
for wanting to please O'Leary. The 
sources say he is Wilson Golden, 
then lobbying for a giant environ- 
mental engineering firm, ICF Kai- 
ser International. 

The company has won mil- 
lions of dollars in Energy Depart- 
ment contracts over the years | 
and has a huge stake in getting | 
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Did the ex-Energy Secretary sell access to her office? along well with its Secretary. 





her. But perhaps her most embarrassing misstep—a poten- 
tially illegal one—is only now emerging, months after she left 
the Cabinet to become a consultant. Last month the Justice 
Department began examining Democratic moneyman John- 
ny Chung’s allegations that O'Leary met with Chinese officials 
in return for his $25,000 “donation” to a charity she supports 
called Africare. Chung told Nsc News recently that an ener- 
gy lobbyist (Chung didn’t name him) suggested the gift, 
which Chung paid in October 1995 on behalf of his guests, in- 
cluding the head of China’s petrochemical industry. (Chung 
footed the bill because he wanted to do business with the Chi- 
nese.) The officials had their meeting with O'Leary. 

It has all the appearance of a quid pro quo, and last week 
the Justice Department decided to move its investigation 
one step closer to the appointment of a special prosecutor. 
But sources close to the contretemps tell Time that there 





Company chairman Jim Edwards played host to O'Leary as 
an “honored guest” during a 1995 Democratic fund raiser at 
his suburban Washington home. Honored, indeed: just a 
few months earlier, the department had awarded ICF 
Kaiser—in a joint venture with another company—a $3.5 bil- 
lion nuclear-cleanup contract. 

And where is O’Leary now? She has her own consulting 
firm, but she also sits on ICF Kaiser’s board. Her former head 
of environmental cleanup works for the company too. O’ Leary 
denied Friday that she “participated in or authorized any oth- 
er person to undertake a solicitation or receipt of a charitable 
contribution in return for a meeting” with the Chinese offi- 
cials. For his part, Golden, now chief Washington lobbyist for 
ICF Kaiser, declined to be interviewed for this article. A 
source says he is talking to the FB1, however. —By John Cloud. 
Reported by Michael Weisskopf/Washington 
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tributions to the Democrats got him into the 
party banquet where he briefly pitched to 
Clinton his idea for an oil pipeline across 
Central Asia. The President later asked his 
longtime aide Mack McLarty to look into it. 
Though he didn’t get his pipeline, Tamraz 
told the committee, he was satisfied. “I think 
next time I'll give $600,000,” he declared. 


ONETHELESS, THE SENATE 
hearings remain a mixed 
blessing for the Republicans, 
However much the Republi- 
cans have hoped to keep the 
focus on the dirty minds of the 
Democrats, the rest of the 
country keeps drawing the 
conclusion that they all do it. Republicans 
were discouraged last week by a Los Ange- 
les Times national poll in which 70% of 
those questioned thought both parties 
were guilty of campaign-finance sleaze. 

Sensing that they could lose whatever 
advantage the Democratic embarrassments 
have given them, Republicans have come 
around to the idea that they have to em- 
brace campaign reform of some kind. Fred 
Thompson has decided to change the agen- 
da of his committee over the next two or 
three weeks to focus on campaign financing 
in general, not just the sins of the Democ- 
rats. Meanwhile, Arizona Republican John 
McCain and Wisconsin Democrat Russ 
Feingold, sponsors of the reform bill, have 
offered a scaled-back version in the hope of 
gaining Republican support. It would still 
ban soft money, but not political-action 
committees, On Friday morning an agree- 
ment that would bring the bill to the Senate 
floor appeared to be within reach among 
Feingold, McCain and majority leader 
Trent Lott, the same man who just a few 
days before had declared there was “no 
chance” it would pass this year. But that bar- 
gain was scuttled in part because Lott still 
refused to set a date for bringing the bill to 
the floor. 

Even if modified reform legislation does 
land there, it’s still two votes short of what it 
needs for passage. And that number is 12 
short of the total necessary to break a fili- 
buster, which opponents of the bill have 
threatened. Now Republicans can also hope 
Reno will saddle the President with a special 
prosecutor, turning the whole focus of the 
scandals back on the White House. At a press 
briefing last week, Reno offered no hint of 
where she was headed. “No matter what | 
do,” she said, “people say there are conse- 
quences.” She never breathed a word about 
the task-force report on Clinton, but when 
she spoke the word consequences, it may 
have crossed her mind. —Reported by James 
Carney, John F. Dickerson, Michael Duffy, Elaine 
Shannon and Michael Weisskopt/Washington 














PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


Where There’s Smoke... 


... there’s Barbour. And Congress still reeks of tobacco 


T WAS ONE OF THE DARKEST MYSTERIES OF CONGRESS: WHO WAS THE 

mastermind behind the biggest heist of the year—the delivery of a $50 billion 

tax break for tobacco companies? Now a prime suspect has emerged: former 

Republican National Committee chairman Haley Barbour. Two Republican 
Party officials told Time last week that Barbour, now a millionaire tobacco 
lobbyist, had gone to House Speaker Newt Gingrich and majority leader Trent 
Lott and persuaded them to slip a giant gift to his clients into the must-pass 
balanced-budget agreement just minutes before it was inked. For weeks it looked 
as if the two G.o.P. leaders had pulled off a classic fix: looting the general Treasury 
in the interest of a specific client with a laser-like incursion into a massive bill that 
no one had the time or inclination to read. Tobacco executives—the guys who 
raised their right hands and swore that tobacco does not cause cancer, must have 
been spiking cartons of Marlboros in the end zone. Joe Camel lives! 

Sadly for G sdailite and Lott (but not for Barbour, who gets paid no matter what), 
a couple of goody-goody freshmen 
had to go and ruin everything. Calling 
the move “midnight madness” that 

“shines and stinks like a mackerel in 
the moonlight,” Democratic Senator 
Richard Durbin and Republican Su- 
san Collins exposed the tax credit, 
which would have offset industry 
costs in the now ill-fated tobacco 
deal, to the light of day. No one came 
forward to defend the stinker once it 
was yanked from its protective pack- 
age, so it went down, 95 to 3, in the 
Senate and was killed by the House in 
a unanimous vote. Such consensus is 
normally reserved for measures like 
proclaiming Mother's Day. 

Gingrich with R.N.C. chief Barbour in 1995 Why didn’t Lott and Gingrich 
spread the blame by giving up Barbour? After all, he makes big bucks—$50,000 a 
month—fronting for the industry. But fingering Barbour would force the two 
leaders to choose between pleading stupidity (We were tricked into it) or venality. 
And neither Lott nor Gingrich is inclined to annoy tobacco’s top ambassador in 
Washington, who controls thousands if not millions of dollars in political contribu- 
tions. In the past 18 months, Republicans have pocketed $1.9 million from tobacco. 
(Democrats got $300,000.) Barbour makes Roger Tamraz, the star of last week's 
campaign-finance hearings, look like a sucker. For the $300,000 Tamraz proudly 
admitted spending for access, he got only a few minutes with the President at one 
of his six social visits, and he never nailed the help he needed for his pipeline. 
Barbour, in contrast, got actual results. Neither Lott nor Barbour would comment. 

But Gingrich’s staff has chosen to plead something between stupidity and 
disloyalty. An aide says Gingrich defended the tax break because he didn’t real- 
ly understand its political liability. When staff members sat him down and ex- 
plained it, Gingrich felt, one says sadly, “betrayed.” 

You would think that getting caught in a clear exchange of cash for a tax break 
might pique the interest of the two committees busily looking for just that. But you 
would be wrong. Republicans (tacitly supported by many Democrats) are trying to 
preserve this kind of money flow by putting on a show trial of past violations. After 
the House killed the tax break on Wednesday, members of Congress piled onto a 
United States Tobacco Co. jet that very night to fly to a—this is hard to believe—to- 
bacco-industry fund raiser in Manhattan. How’s that for remorse? When the 
posturing at the hearings is over, the Capitol will still be for sale, and that’s just what 
most of the Congress intends. —With reporting by Michael Duffy/Washington 
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Don’t Look, It’s Chelsea 


Students and the press keep a distance as the 
Clintons take their daughter to school in California 


By JOEL STEIN STANFORD 


T WAS EMBARRASSING ENOUGH WHEN 
my parents, crying, holding baby pic- 
tures and stuffing a flowery note into my 
carry-on bag, dropped me off at Newark 
Airport eight years ago for my freshman 
at Stanford. But Chelsea Clinton’s 
parents showed up at her Stanford dorm 
last Friday night not only mushy but also in 
a motorcade flanked by security guards 
and nearly 250 of their closest 
journalists. I would have died 
Despite the weepy goodbye let- 
ter Hillary wrote in her syndicated 
column last week (I would have 
killed her before I died), asking jour- 
nalists to leave her daughter alone, 
the Clintons permitted move-in day 
to be a public event. The Clinton 
Administration, after all, has fine- 
tuned an Oprah-style culture of 
public emoting. And emote they 
did. Mom shopped for supplies with 
Chelsea; Bill packed and then car- 
ried Last Wednesday, as 
Clinton was working on answers for 
questions on the tobacco settle- 
ment, spokesman Mike McCurry 
told him to prep for Chelsea ques- 
tions as well. The President winced 
and asked, “Do I have to?” Then Al 
Gore asked, “So, are you doing 
O.K.?” Clinton replied, “I'm trying.” 
Even before Chelsea arrived at 
Stanford, every woman with curly, 
strawberry blond hair was getting 
even more double takes than usual. 
The rumors floating around campus 
the week of herarrival ranged between true 
and scary: bulletproof glass in her room 
(yes), cameras in the hallways (yes) and bath- 
room (no), massive construction on campus 
to transform the underground steam tunnels 
into escape routes (no), that she chose Stan- 
ford to be with some mystery frat-boy 
boyfriend (no), that Secret Service men live 
in the rooms around and above and below 
her to prevent people from drilling into her 
room and poisoning her, Mission: Impossi- 
ble-style (no), and that she has a computer 
chip implanted in her neck to track her. (And 
this where 50% of students had a 4.0 in high 
school.) There was endless speculation, and 
at least one betting pool, about where she 
would live. But the thing that obsessed Stan- 
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ford most was the Secret Service men, who, 
as they did for Jack Ford, will dress like stu- 
dents and live in the dorm. Will they listen in 
while Chelsea hooks up? If they go to class 
with her, will they have to do the assigned 
reading? And, most important, will they bust 
students for underage drinking? 
Nevertheless, the California campus 
was trying to be as New York blasé as possi- 
ble. While the most laid-back school in the 
country started looking more like backstage 


~ 


BITTERSWEET MILESTONE: The Clintons with their daughter at a convocation at Stanford 


at a Puff Daddy concert (metal detectors, | 


guys in fatigues, and a laminated, neck-rope 
pass for everyone—students, parents, faculty, 
press), people tried to act cool. The school 
administration will say nothing besides one 
well-crafted sentence about “respecting the 
privacy of all our students.” Chelsea’s resi- 
dence staff has been trained in press han- 
dling (tell them to leave, then call the police) 
to the point where they seem unfazed. Even 
Bill Shen, founder of the apolitical campus’ 
small Stanford Democrats club, said his or- 
ganization won't recruit her: “She's pre- 
med. She's got enough to worry about.” 
Perhaps more than anyone else, the 
campus newspaper, the Stanford Daily, has 
set the standard for Chelsea over- 
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protection. It has declared the Chelsea beat 
off-limits and spent most of the past few 
months refusing comment to every media 
outlet that ever existed (Good Morning 
America alone called five times), Overcom- 
pensating in its Friday issue, it buried the 
Chelsea story behind four others, right after 
STUDENT SENTENCED IN GRAFFITI CASE. Yet 
Carolyn Sleeth, the editor in chief, not only 
has a picture of Chelsea as the sole decora- 
tion on her computer; she also has a roll of 
Chelsea-brand toilet paper planted on her 
desk. Like it or not, Chelsea is news. 

In fact, a little industry emerged around 
the First Frosh. Senior Jesse Oxfeld, a for- 
mer Daily editor, has worked feverishly to 
market himself as the official Chelsea pun- 
dit, appearing on the Today show, cBs, 
MSNBC and NPR. Husky, chest hair peeking 
up from his button-down shirt and punctu- 
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ating sentences with one raised eyebrow, 
Oxfeld looks the part. “Ultimately, I want to 
be a pundit. But I didn’t know where to find 
an entry-level job.” Making the most of his 
opportunity, he has got his lines all worked 
out. “If I really wanted to be cynical about 
it,” he says about Clinton’s arrival on cam- 
pus, lifting that eyebrow, “Al Gore needs the 
64 electoral votes from California, and Leon 
Panetta wants to be Governor.” Wow. 

How much “Chelsea Goes to Stanford” 
can the country really take? “Hopefully,” says 
Oxfeld, preparing for another gig on NBC, “a 
lot.” But already the cameras are receding. 
And last week’s public move-in may be the 
last story for a long while. —With reporting by 
Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Putting His Money ... 


. where his mouth is, Turner pledges $1 billion to 
the U.N. and urges the rich to give more to charity 


By ADAM COHEN 





ED TURNER WAS ON A PLANE HEADED 

for New York City to address a U.N. 

Association dinner last week when he 

decided to give away $1 billion. Look- 
ing over statements prepared by his finan- 
cial advisers, he noticed that his net worth 
had shot up from $2.2 billion to $3.2 billion 
between the beginning of the year and 
Aug. 31, largely on the strength of a 50% 
rise in Time Warner stock. “Hey, not bad,” 
Turner recalls thinking at the time. “Why 
not go for the billion? Let’s go for the big 
one.” After bouncing the idea off his wife, 
Jane Fonda, over dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria (“She burst into tears” of joy, he 
says), Turner stunned an audience that in- 
cluded U.N. Secretary-General Kofi An- 
nan by announcing from the podium that 
over 10 years he will give $1 billion to 
fund U.N. programs. 

While others have given more over the 
course of their lives, Turner’s is the largest 
donation ever made to a single organiza- 
tion. Turner, founder of CNN and vice 
chairman of Time Warner, says he did not 
realize its rank at the time he chose the bil- 
lion-dollar figure. He prefers to focus on 
how important it is for wealthy people to 
share their bounty when “the world is just 


awash in money” because of rising stock | 


markets. And Turner says he hopes his gift 
will encourage others to support the U.N. 
and the programs it operates worldwide, 
which range from removing land mines 
to providing inoculations for children. 
Turner has long cultivated a reputation 
for brashness in support of causes he be- 
lieves in, many bf them involving the envi- 
ronment and the stresses of overpopu- 
lation. In the past year, his hectoring of 
the very rich has increased in volume and 
sharpness, possibly as a prelude to a major 
philanthropic flourish of his own. Turner 
has called it a “pretty pathetic thing” that 
many wealthy people give little to charity, 
and he has said Forbes magazine's ranking 
of wealthy Americans discourages giving, 





because those on the list don’t want to slip | 


down. He has even singled out fellow bil- 
lionaires Bill Gates and Warren Buffett for 


criticism, but he denied last week that his | 


gift was intended to send a message to any 
specific person. Gates has already “dramat- 
ically increased the amount he has given,” 


How 

Would 
Ted — 
Rank? Bz 
Inits fall issue, American Benefactor 
ohienthopist nt ters ofticiee. 
generosity. If Turner delivers on his $1 billion 
pledge, he would stand in the top tier 





er Annenberg, 
ses oe oa away an art collec- 
bradley would put him alone 
in the “more than $2 billion” category. 
MORE THAN $1 BILLION 

Walter Annenberg, 89, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Enquirer, TV Guide and 
Seventeen. Paul Mellon, 90, principal living 
heir of the dynasty that started Mellon 
Bank, Gulf Oil and Alcoa, 


Srekeek Pema coats abu 
Charles Feeney, a founder 

Free Shops. — Soros, 67, hedge-fund 
manager. William R. Hewlett, 84, co- 
founder of Hewlett-Packard. 

$100 MILLION TO $500 MILLION 

Arnold Beckman, 97, founder of Beckman 
Instruments. Bill and Melinda Gates, 4) and 
33, the Microsoft power couple. J. Paul 
Getty, 65, heir to the Getty fortune, now 
resident in Britain. John W. Kluge, 83, 
founder of cellular-phone giant Metromedia 
Co. Joan Kroc, 69, widow of McDonald's- 
franchise founder. James Michener, 90, 
novelist. Michael and Lowell Milken, 51 and 
48, former junk-bond king and his brother. 
John Jay and Rebecca Moores, both 53, he 
is founder of BMC Software. Ronald 0. 
Perelman, 54, leveraged-buyout mogul. H. 
Ross Perot, 67, tycoon. Laurance S. 
Rockefeller, 87, an heir to the Rockefeller 
fortune. Richard Mellon Scaife, 65, cousin 
of Paul Mellon. L. Sam Skaggs, 74, retired 
boss of American Stores Co. W. Clement 
Stone, 95, founder of Combined Insurance 
Co. of America. Leslie H. Wexner, 60, 
founder of the Limited apparel chain. 
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Turner says. “I’m not on anyone’s case right 
now.” His role models range from billion- 
aire philanthropist George Soros to octo- 
genarian Oseola McCarty, the Mississippi 
washerwoman who gave $150,000 to pay 
for scholarships at a local college. And, 
says Turner, he draws inspiration from A 
Christmas Carol (“the greatest book on giv- 
ing I ever read”) and the joy Scrooge finds 
when he finally adopts a more charitable 
attitude toward the Cratchit family. 

His gift is earmarked for nonadmin- 
istrative programs, and Turner says he 
hopes it will boost popular support for the 
U.N. “It’s the organization that has the 
most reach and the most influence and is 
doing the most good,” he notes. The U.N. 
has been going through hard times lately, 
battling bankruptcy and contemplating 
layoffs, in part because the U.S. is as much 
as $1.5 billion behind in its dues—more 
than the organization's entire annual bud- 
get. Before deciding on the gift, Turner 
says, he considered a more unorthodox ap- 
proach: buying the outstanding U.S. debt 
from the U.N. and then going to Congress 
and demanding to be paid, threatening to 
sue if Congress continued to balk. Secre- 
tary of State Madeleine Albright, who 
called Turner last week to thank him, was 
quick to applaud the gift. “I think this re- 
flects not only Ted Turner's brilliant ap- 
proach to solv[ing] problems,” she said, but 
also “how the American people feel about 
the value of the United Nations.” Turner 
has promised to help raise more money for 
the organization through the U.N. Founda- 


| tion, a new charitable organization he in- 


tends to set up as a conduit for his gift. 
Rather than giving the $1 billion in 


| a lump sum, Turner is setting aside that 
| amount in Time Warner stock to support 10 


gifts of $100 million each over the course of 
a decade. The actual gifts may or may not be 
made in stock, and their value will be less 
than $1 billion if Time Warner stock falls 


| in value. (Last Friday the stock closed at 


$55.25 a share, near its all-time high.) 
Many of the details of the donation, includ- 


| ing its tax benefits to Turner, have yet to be 


worked out. “I don’t even know what the tax 
breaks are,” says Turner. “I haven't consid- 
ered them.” His casual style of giving has 


| not made things easy for his financial advis- 





s. “They haven't really had time to do 
much more than say, ‘Please don’t say too 
much until we can work this out,’ ” he adds. 
But even though they may have wanted 
him to move more cautiously, Turner says 
he was intent on making the announce- 
ment at last week’s dinner. “I couldn’t wait, 
because I had the whole United Nations 
there and all their supporters. I was kind 
of winging it a little bit.” —With 
reporting by Aixa M. Pascual/New York 
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Motrin spoke 


From the most prescribed name in the history of pain relief — 
comes Motrin IB. Nothing’s proven more powerful on headache Motri fl 
and muscle pain. Yet it’s gentler on your stomach than aspirin. — 
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‘inally, the warring 

factions in Northern 
Ireland have started 
to talk peace 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND BELFAST 


T WAS NO SURPRISE LAST WEEK WHEN, 
just as historic talks began to try to dis- 
solve the annealed hate that divides 
Northern Ireland, a 400-lb. bomb ex 
ploded in a largely Protestant town 
near Belfast. The hard men for whom 
terrorism has become a way of life were 





again trying to blow away the chance for 
peace. Nor was it a surprise that the Protes- 
tant politicians, who fear any change in their 
domination of the province, denounced the 
bombing as a Roman Catholic republican 
plot that made the talks impossible. 

But it was a surprise when, one day after 
the explosion, the talks began anyway, 
bringing together for the first time the lead- 
ers of Sinn Fein, the political wing of the 
Irish Republican Army, which has waged 
war to drive the British off the island of Ire 
land, and the main leaders of their bitter 
Protestant Unionist opponents. That the 
talks began at all was a triumph of patience, 
persistence and cleverness by the govern- 
ments of Ireland, Britain and the U.S., which 
are shepherding the broader peace process 

It was also a measure of how much has 
changed in Northern Ireland over the past 
half a dozen years. Most important, the 
1.6 million people of the province, Protes 
tant and Catholic alike, have come to hate 
the war of hate and are demanding peace. 
Second, the terrorists have come to believe 
they can win more from talking than from 
killing. And finally, the huge parliamentary 
majority rolled up by Tony Blair and the 
Labour Party has stripped the recalcitrant 
Unionists of their veto over the efforts of 
the British government to change the sta 
tus of its troubled province. 

In the past the Unionists have been 
able simply to stonewall the peace process. 
But last week, there at the head of the 
CHANGED MAN: Unionist David Trimble has 
slipped the bonds of his provincialism 








Unionist delegation was David Trimble, a 
hot-tempered, frequently red-faced law 
lecturer who heads Northern Ireland’s 
largest and most important Protestant par- 
ty, the Ulster Unionist Party (u.v.P.). 

For years Trimble, like many other 
Unionists, refused to sit down in the same 
room with Sinn Fein representatives. Once 
Trimble stormed out of a TV interview in the 
midst of a live broadcast because he was 
about to be electronically linked with a Sinn 
Fein member in another studio, But in Au- 





gust the British government declared that a | 


new [.R.A. cease-fire was genuine 
and that Sinn Fein was thus quali- 
fied to join the political talks joint- 
ly sponsored by London and 
Dublin under the chairmanship 
of former U.S. Senator George 
Mitchell. Suddenly, Sept. 15, the 
date set for the start of a new 
round of talks, became the mo- 
ment of truth for Trimble. Sinn 
Fein would join the talks, but 
would Trimble take his party in? 
If Trimble’s temperament and 
political background were any 
guide, the answer would clearly 
have been no. As a young lecturer 
in law at Queen’s University in 
Belfast in the late ’60s, Trimble 
joined a fringe political group 
Vanguard, that condemned the 
u.u.P., the party Trimble was later 
to head, for being insufficiently 
hard line. He flirted with other ex- 
tremist groups before finally com- 
ing to terms with the u.U.P. and be- 
ing elected to Parliament as one of 
its candidates in 1990, His rise to 
the top of the party was swift. He 
won the leadership slot in 1995, 
largely on the strength of the mili- 
tant image he had acquired by 
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sort of Congressmen he once considered the 
enemies of Unionism. Now Trimble’s office 
hands out copies of the Congressional 
Record featuring a speech paying tribute to 
the Irish Protestant tradition in America. Its 
author: Ted Kennedy, the Irish republican’s 
greatest champion in Congress. Trimble also 
traveled to South Africa with delegations of 
other parties from Northern Ireland for a 
conference on conflict resolution. 

Trimble is still a staunch Unionist and 
profoundly leery of Sinn Fein. Before 
walking into the talks last week, he defi- 





WHAT THE 
PEACE TALKS 


MIGHT PRODUCE 


® Alocal-rule assembly 


> All-Ireland civil and 


sider themselves Irish and don’t want to 
be part of the United Kingdom,” says 
Trimble. “We have to respect their cultur- 
al identity and protect their civil rights. 
We are comfortable with that.” But, of 
course, Trimble holds fast to the basic 
principle of Unionism: that Northern Ire- 
land should remain part of the U.K. 
Despite his firm belief that the 1.R.a. 
cease-fire is a sham, Trimble recognized 
that the moral burden of continuing the 
peace process had fallen on him. “We could 
have stayed back and waited for the talks to 
collapse without us,” says Trim- 
ble. “But then we would have 
been accused of blocking peace.” 
Trimble also knew that the 
popular political mood in North- 
ern Ireland was running strongly 
in favor of all-inclusive peace talks. 
The failure of the 1.8.A. cease-fire, 
which collapsed in February 1996, 
had profoundly depressed people. 
This summer sectarian tension 
once again ran high, and Northern 
Ireland teetered on the edge of 
what one of the senior members of 
Mitchell’s team warned could 
have been “full-scale civil war.” 
The R.A. cease-fire announced in 
July and the promise of peace talks 
in September again raised hopes. 
Says Christopher McGimpsey, a 
U.U.P. city councilor from Belfast: 
“We were hearing from the grass 
roots that we should enter talks.” 
Trimble also received a pow- 


with fair representation erful shove through the negoti- 

one ating gates from Blair. First, 
from both communities Blair warned Sinn Fein that if it 
> North-South wanted to have a say in the fu- 
cooperation ture of Northern Ireland, it 


would have to secure a cease-fire 
from the 1.R.A. and agree to re- 


marching at the head of a tri- AT THE TABLE: Despite the political rights charter spect democratic principles. 
umphalist Protestant parade that Py hd ——— > A British-[rish When it did just that, Blair 
bullied its way through a besieged Adams, left, finally began conflict commission turned his attention to Trimble’s 


Catholic neighborhood. “We were 
in despair when he was elected,” 
says a moderate in Trimble’s party. “We 
thought all hope for peace and accommoda- 
tion was gone.” 

But Trimble has changed. Once he be- 
came leader of the party, there was a con- 
certed effort by Britain and the U.S. to erode 
his narrow provincialism by getting him to 
travel outside Ulster, a process that had 
worked well with Gerry Adams, the leader of 
Sinn Fein. For a man who once bragged he 
had never set foot outside the U.K., it was a 
heady experience. Trimble visited the U.S., 
long shunned by Unionists as the bastion of 
fervent 1.R.A. support. He had coffee with 
President Bill Clinton and chatted with the 


antly said he had come not to “negotiate 
with Sinn Fein but to confront them and 
to expose their fascist character.” “Yet,” 
says David Ervine, a senior official of the 
Progressive Unionist Party, who marched 
into talks with Trimble last week, “Trim- 
ble has come further than any Unionist | 
leader in history.” He has broken out of | 
the siege mentality, which for years had | 
Unionist leaders hiding behind banners | 
proclaiming NO SURRENDER and refusing 
to consider any accommodation with the 
Catholic minority or with the Irish Re- 
public to the south. “We are certainly go- 
ing to address the views of those who con- | 


Unionists. “Some Unionists 

failed to understand that if we do 
not join the talks, London and Dublin 
could impose a political solution on us,” 
says John Taylor, the deputy leader of 
Trimble’s party. With that possibility star- 
ing him in the face, Trimble could hardly 
have said no to the talks. 

Even after last week’s bombing, Trim- 
ble arrived for the talks. “Two years ago,” 
said Marjorie (“Mo”) Mowlam, the tough- 
talking, no-nonsense British Secretary of 
State for Northern Ireland, “it would not 
have been possible for Trimble to move 
forward after a bomb like that. Now Union- 
ism wants its leaders to be talking.” And in 
the North, that is surprising progress. 
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| The Power 
Of Money 


American millionaire 
Irving Who?? sets off 
seismic jolts in Israel 
By MICHAEL S. SERRILL 


ADELEINE ALBRIGHT, SECRETARY OF 
State of the world’s only superpow- 
er, visits the Middle East and man- 
ages to accomplish nothing for the 
peace process. Irving Moskowitz goes to 
the region after her, and the next thing you 
know, the process is threatened anew with 
riot and rupture. Of course, it’s easier to 
hurt than help the onerous business of ne- 
gotiating peace, but that’s what makes Irv- 
ing Moskowitz arguably the most pivotal 
player in the Middle East at the moment. 

Irving Who?? 

Irving Moskowitz is no household 
name. Even in Miami Beach, where the 
69-year-old doctor lives most of the time, 
he is barely known, except perhaps as the 
husband of the nice lady who runs the Ju- 
daica shop over on Lincoln Road. In Los 
Angeles, where he made a considerable 
fortune, Moskowitz is renowned—in the 
tiny, working-class town of Hawaiian Gar- 
dens, that is—for taking over its bingo par- 
lor and turning it into a multimillion-dollar 
money machine. 

But last week Moskowitz was boldly 
demonstrating what a mess a fistful of dol- 
lars, strategically spent, can make of Arab- 
Israeli relations. It was his foundation’s 
bingo-parlor proceeds that financed the 
Jewish zealots who set up house in an Arab 
neighborhood of East Jerusalem, nearly 
provoking violent confrontation with the 
Palestinians and casting more blight over 
the peace process. It was not the first time 
his philanthropy had set off seismic rever- 
berations. His money helped prompt the 
opening of a new exit to an archaeological 
tunnel in East Jerusalem a year ago that 
sparked a bloody three-day gun battle 
between Israeli and Palestinian security 
forces in which 76 people died. Trust be- 
tween Israeli and Palestinian leaders has 
never recovered. 

To those on Israel’s far right who have 
benefited from his dollars, Moskowitz is a 
hero dedicated to restoring all the biblical 
land of Israel to Jewish possession. He has 








HERO OR MEDDLER? Moskowitz surrounded by supporters and bodyguards at Ras al-Amud 


called the 1993 Oslo peace accords part of 


a “slide toward concessions, surrender and 
Israeli suicide” that he is determined to 
stop. But to many other Israelis he is a 
meddling, unwelcome outsider, hurling 
matches, as one local commentator put it, 
into the Israeli-Palestinian tinderbox, 
while living safely himself in the U.S. And 
to the Palestinians, he is one more example 
of why their hopes for a homeland are go- 
ing nowhere. 

The soft-spoken Moskowitz does not 
seem to care, as he determinedly follows 
his own conscience. One of 12 children of 
Polish-Jewish immigrants, he was born in 
New York City and moved as a child to 
Milwaukee, Wis. His intense Zionism 
grew out of immense loss: by his count, 
120 of his relatives were murdered in the 
Holocaust. After earning a medical de- 
gree, he migrated to California, where he 
got into the business of buying and build- 
ing small private hospitals, then selling 
them to large conglomerates. 

By 1968 he was wealthy enough to start 
the Irving I. Moskowitz Foundation, which 
he has used ever since to funnel grants to 
groups dedicated to expanding Jewish set- 
tlements in the territories occupied by Is- 





got millions of dollars from this bingo club 
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rael after the 1967 war. His donations rose 
sharply after 1988, when officials in Hawai- 
ian Gardens asked his foundation to take 
over a failing bingo hall that was a crucial 
source of local tax revenue. Within three 
years, the take of the nonprofit gaming op- 
eration had jumped to $33 million a year. 
Some of the proceeds went into city coffers 
and to charities, but much more made its 
way to the settlers. Moskowitz prefers to 
donate to specific projects rather than fi- 
nance organizations blindly. “He says he 
wants to see results on the ground,” says 
Yisrael Medad, a settler activist. According 
to some sources, as much as $18 million has 
come from his foundation to underwrite 
the budgets of settler organizations, build 
college dorms in the territories and sup- 
port an Orthodox yeshiva critical of peace 
proposals. It even brought in American 
students to bolster Israeli morale during 
Scud-missile attacks in the Gulf War. 
Some say Moskowitz has bought quite 
a few politicians in Israel as well. Although 
a 1994 law prohibits foreign contributions 
to political parties, big donors can find 
ways around the restrictions. Moskowitz 
was a legal contributor to a movement 
called the Third Way, which subsequently 





became a political party that is today party 


of Netanyahu’s ruling coalition. The head of § 
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the Third Way, Public Security Minister® 
Avigdor Kahalani, was the man Moskowitz? 
negotiated with last week in the East Jeru-< 


salem crisis. 


It has been widely reported thats 
Moskowitz gave money to Jerusalem May-® 
or Ehud Olmert, though Olmert denies re-? 


ceiving so much as “a penny” from Mos- 
kowitz. In a rare Israeli 


newspaper ¢ 


interview in August, Moskowitz confirmed 3 
that he had helped Netanyahu financially. ¢ 


“Yes,” he said, “not much, and in the 


framework of the law, from my private’ 


a 


funds.” His main support, he added, was 
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consultation. “Every time Netanyahu 
asked for advice, I helped. We are friends.” 

Moskowitz’s most drastic impact, 
though, has been in Jerusalem itself. Since 
the mid-1980s he has used his personal for- 
tune, the size of which is unknown, to buy 
up Arab-owned properties in East 
Jerusalem and pay for settlers to live in 
them. Janet Aviad, a leader of the group 
Peace Now, says, “Moskowitz is the biggest 
backer of Jews moving into East 
Jerusalem.” She counts at least 10 build- 
ings he has bought from Arabs there and es- 
timates that he has invested nearly $20 
million in the enterprise altogether. 

The current controversy erupted when 
Moskowitz sent four families to live in 
apartments he had bought in the Arab 
neighborhood of Ras al-Amud, where he 
wants to build some 70 units for Jewish res- 
idents. The Netanyahu government, al- 
ready under intense pressure to freeze 
building in Arab areas, because it has 
helped bring negotiations with the Pales- 
tinians to a halt, tried to squelch the project, 
but Moskowitz would not take no for an an- 
swer. After a tense week of demonstra- 
tions, he agreed to remove the settler fam- 
ilies, but only if he could replace them with 
10 yeshiva students who are supposed to 
act as security guards. Netanyahu, who 
wanted neither to provoke another round 
of unrest nor to evict Jews from any part of 
Jerusalem, went along. Palestinian Author- 
ity Chairman Yasser Arafat denounced the 
deal as “a trick, not more than that,” and 
warned that “patience has its limits.” 

Moskowitz is unrepentant about the 
new blow he has dealt the fading peace 
process. He maintains that his goal is not to 
displace anyone but to return Jews to all 
parts of their biblical birthright. But this is 
nota fight about a few old houses. It is a bat- 
tle over the ownership of Jerusalem, 
particularly East Jerusalem, and about us- 
ing Jewish settlements to strengthen Is- 
rael’s claim to these areas. Says Hanan 
Mikhail-Ashrawi, the Palestinian Minister 
for Higher Fducation: “It uncon- 
scionable that one individual can single- 
handedly hijack the peace process.” De- 
fending his original plan for the Ras 
al-Amud settlement in a letter to the Wash- 
ington Post, Moskowitz wrote, “If the 
peace process is incapable of digesting the 
presence of 50 Jewish families 860 yards 
from the Western Wall and barely a mile 
from the King David Hotel, then its 
fragility is indeed beyond repair.” As he 
personally nailed mezuzahs to the doors 
of the new Jewish homes, Moskowitz was 
perhaps helping make that prediction 
come true. —Reported by Lisa Beyer, 
Jamil Hamad and Eric Sitver/Jerusalem and Elaine 
Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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No Clean Sweep for Mines 


Clinton really wanted to sign the new treaty, but 
his conscience and the Joint Chiefs got in the way 


IT WAS PRINCESS DIANA 
vs. G.I. Joe, and Joe, in 
the form of the Pen- 
tagon, won. President 
Bill Clinton decided last 
week that he couldn't 
buck the united opposi- 
tion of his Joint Chiefs of Staff and would 
not sign a treaty banning antipersonnel 
land mines, which kill or maim 25,000 
civilians each year. Clinton and his wife 
Hillary had been touched by the Princess of 
Wales’ poignant visits to young victims of 
such mines in Bosnia and Angola a 
few weeks ago. After her death, the 
treaty being written in Oslo took on 
the luster of a humanitarian memor- 
ial to Diana and her cause. 

Clinton wanted to join in that 
symbolic effort, and he put heavy 
pressure on the Pentagon to en- 
dorse it. But in the end, he said, he 
could not “in good conscience” ac- 
cept the treaty as written. “There is 
a line that I simply cannot cross,” he 
explained, “and that line is the safe- 
ty and security of our men and 
women in uniform.” Says a retired 
four-star general:“He couldn't 
take on the Chiefs.” And if he had, 
there is no way the Senate would 
have ratified the treaty with the na- 
tion’s top commanders against it. 

The military's problem with the 
treaty is simple: Korea. “There is no 
place like it in the world,” said Clin- 
ton. Seoul, the capital of South Ko- 
rea, is only 27 miles from the De- 
militarized Zone, where the North’s 
1 million-strong army faces the 
South’s defenders, including 37,000 


Danger! Mines!! 





U.S. troops. Mines, American generals | 


argue, are the only way to slow down an 
onslaught from the North long enough to 
reinforce the South. So U.S. negotiators 
in Oslo asked the drafters of the treaty for 
exceptions that would, in effect, allow the 
U.S. to use such mines in Korea for 19 more 
years and would exempt antipersonnel 
weapons when they are used to protect 
antitank mines. This last-ditch wiggling 
from Washington got nowhere, and 89 
countries approved the ban, which is to be 
signed in Ottawa in December. 

Even the human-rights groups that 
provided the impetus for the Oslo meeting 
do not categorize the U.S. as a sinner. They 


wanted Washington to sign mainly to put 
pressure on other major states to get 
aboard. Now it is unlikely that Russia, Chi- 
na, Vietnam, India, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, Is- 
rael and others will sign on. Nor will North 
or South Korea. But most of the civilian 
casualties are suffered in such war-torn 
states as Cambodia, Angola, Afghanistan, 
Namibia and Mozambique, where millions 
of abandoned mines lie in wait. Those 
countries are expected to sign. 

Except in Korea (and for another year 
or so outside the Guantanamo naval base in 





HIDDEN MENACE: In northern Iraq, a U.N. soldier 
lifts a mine, one of millions strewn around the world 


Cuba), the U.S. uses only “smart” mines 
that disarm or destroy themselves, usually 
after 48 hours. The U.S. has its own ban on 
exporting mines and in the past 18 months 
has scrapped 1.5 million of them and will 
get rid of another 1.5 million by 1999. 
Meanwhile, since 1993 the Pentagon has 
spent $150 million on demining and train- 
ing deminers around the world. Such ef- 
forts cost more than money. The nine 
Americans killed two weeks ago in a mid- 
air collision over the Atlantic had just de- 
livered a team of Special Forces demining 
experts to Namibia. —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Dean Fischer and Mark Thompson/ 
Washington 
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By JOHN GREENWALD ROCHESTER 


HAT’S WRONG WITH 
this picture? When 
George Fisher be- 
came the head shut- 
terbug at Eastman Ko- 
dak four ago, 
things instantly looked 
brighter for Big Yellow, the world’s 
largest photographic filmmaker. Fish- 
er, who dialed up a triumphant turn- 
around at cellular-phone and micro- 
chip giant Motorola, planned to re- 
vitalize stodgy Kodak (1996 sales: 
$15.97 billion) with a burst of digital- 
age products. Instead of bloody down- 
sizings, Fisher would restore Kodak's 
faded glory through the magic of 
growth. 

Zoom forward to last week, when 
Fisher's strategy seemed to be coming 
a cropper—to say nothing of being in 
need of cropping. With the company’s 
new computerized camera systems 
running up hundreds of millions of 
dollars in losses, and its mainstay 35- 
mm color film under attack from low- 
er-priced Fuji Photo Film in the U.S. 
and a strong dollar abroad, Kodak said 
its 1997 operating earnings could fall as 
much as 25% below the results for last 
year. That marked the third distress 
flag on Kodak earnings this year and 
caused the company’s stock to plunge 
$8.25 per share in two days. Kodak, which 
hit a record high of $94.75 in February, 
finished trading at $59.63 last week. 

For Fisher-and legions of increasingly 
frustrated Kodak investors, the setbacks 
brought the need for a course correction 
into painfully sharp focus. Declaring that 
“we can’t live with a continuing deteriora- 
tion of our profits,” Fisher vowed to em- 
bark later this year on cost cuts that he had 
hoped to spare the company. The prospect 
must have sent chills through the ranks of 
Kodak’s 94,800 workers—including 34,000 
in the company town of Rochester, N.Y., 
which has already weathered past layoffs. 
“Earlier in the year we thought we could 
wait out the price situation and the dollar,” 
Fisher says. “But we can’t wait any longer.” 

To analysts, that only shows the diffi- 
culty of rebuilding the 118-year-old house 
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KODAK’S BAD MO 


of Kodak at a time when 
its back end is ablaze 
from the heat of Fuji’s 
relentless assault. The 

Japanese company (fis- 
cal 1996 sales: $10.11 bil- 
lion) hotly denies it is a 
price-cutter, but never- 
theless its prices are as 
much as a third below 
; Kodak’s on some prod- 
ucts. B. Alexander Hen- 
derson, the head of tech- 
nology research at Pru- 
dential Securities, says 
Kodak will have to cut | 
prices to narrow the gap 
with Fuji. Kodak 
charged, via a closely 
watched U.S. complaint 
before the World Trade 
Organization, that the 
playing field isn’t level, 
because Japan maintains 
barriers to trade that limit 
Kodak’s access to Japan- 
ese markets. 

Kodak’s bind is that 
lowering prices will hurt its 
most profitable business. Ko- 
dak’s piece of the U.S. market for 
amateur film for consumers is es- 
timated to have brought in $3.4 bil- 
lion in revenues last year at deep green 
profit margins of 70%. But if it doesn’t do 
something, its market share will continue 
to erode. From a near monopoly position 
in the U.S., it now has less than 75%. Its | 
market share in August of this year com- 
pared with the previous year dropped a 
staggering 5 points. 

Fuji has also conducted a textbook 
brand-building campaign designed to raise 
its awareness among consumers and retail- 
ers. For instance, the company sponsored 
soccer's World Cup, which is beamed to 
hundreds of millions. At this year’s U.S. 
Open, a Fuji blimp ceaselessly circled the 
Arthur Ashe Stadium. At the same time, the | 
company has cut deals with retailers to 
gain shelf space and displays. There’s no 
question about quality: both companies 
make excellent products. But given com- 
parable quality, the price gap between the 
two becomes telling. 
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Losing isn’t supposed to happen un- 
der the charismatic Fisher, 56, a native 
of Anna, Ill., who holds a Ph.D. in applied 
mathematics from Brown University and 
is one of corporate America’s highest- 
profile executives. For leading once sleepy 
Motorola into the digital age, Fisher is on 
the short list for many high-profile CEO 
jobs that become available. He spurned 
an offer to head IBM before Louis Gerst- 
ner took that turnaround job in 1993. 
More recently, Fisher was widely viewed 
as a possible successor to AT&T chair- 
man Robert Allen. Perhaps partly to 
scotch speculation that he might be 
leaving, Fisher agreed to lead Kodak 
until December 2000 and was re- 
warded with options to buy 2 million 
shares at an exercise price of some 
$90 per share—now far under water. 
“My job here is only half done,” he 
acknowledges. 

Fisher has had plenty to brag 
about since his arrival. He shook 
up Kodak with rigorous pay-for- 
performance standards and re- 
focused the company by selling 
off ill-advised acquisitions like 
drugmaker Sterling Winthrop, 
thereby cutting Kodak's $8 bil- 
lion debt burden to a comfort- 
able $1 billion. At the same 
time, he has greatly accel- 
erated Kodak’s once slug- 
gish product-development 
cycles. “There is no self- 
doubt as to where the op- 
portunities lie,” says com- 
pany president Daniel 
Carp, a 27-year Kodak 
veteran and Fisher's pre- 
sumed heir. Nor, Carp 
adds, is there any lack 
of confidence in Ko- 
dak’s ability to cash 
in on those oppor- 
tunities or to meet 
Fisher's goal of in- 
creasing the com- 
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pany’s per share profits an average of 10% 





annually 
Yet Kodak’s bets on the future have so far 
brought more problems than profits. After 
investing billions of dollars to create the in- 
dustry’s most extensive line of digital cam- 
eras, Kodak could pile up losses of more than 
$100 million this year, and some analysts 
doubt that the effort will ever pay off. The de 
vices (price range: $200 to $900) record im 
ages on microchips for com- 
puter users. But 
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Hit by fierce film 
pricing and high costs, 
the U.S. photo giant 
sees layoffs developing 


the field is already glutted with dozens of 
rivals, from traditional camera makers such 
as Canon and Nikon to Silicon Valley giants 
like Hewlett-Packard. Fisher counters that 
naysayers saw few profits in the 1980s in 
the business of cellular phones and pagers 
which have grown into two of Motorola’s 
most lucrative products. Says he of his rec- 
ord for confounding such doubters: “Been 
there. Done that.” 

Nonetheless, Fisher readily admits 
that Kodak botched the launch last year of 
its 24-mm Advantix camera (price range 

$50 to $250), the company’s other 

major new high-tech 


lh 


. 


Kodak figured that 
shoppers would snap up a camera that 
loaded film in snafu proo! cassettes and 
produced high-quality photos that could 
be captured on film, filed easily and trans- 
ferred to computers. But the launch, esti 
mated to have cost $100 million, faltered 
for a lack of sufficient cameras in stores 


consumer product 


and a shortage of processors equipped 
with gear to develop the images. Now, for 
a fresh $100 million that includes a new ad 
the company is relaunching 
Advantix. Most of the action, though, is at 
the low-tech end of the business. In the 
$600 million market for hot-selling single- 
use cameras, the company remains under 


campaign 


attack not only from Fuji but also from 
swarms of private-label manufacturers 
that are eating into Kodak’s lead. Still oth- 
er Kodak products—like medical X rays 
and writable CD-ROMs, storage devices 
that can hold images and data 
under heavy price pressure. 
Fisher launched the trade case in part 
to get Kodak on the offensive and force 
Fuji to raise prices. He took a similar tack 
at Motorola, using U.S. government 
negotiators to open 
the Japanese market 


have come 


Last 
week House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich and mi- 
nority leader Dick Gep- 
hardt President 
Clinton to use “all avail- 
able means” to pry open 
Japan’s market. Fuji denies 
any wrongdoing, and it is 


for microchips 


urged 


preparing to make the issue 
moot in the future by adding 
a35-mm color-film plant, part 
of a $200 million investment 
to its existing manufacturing 
complex in Greenwood, S.C 
The new facility will have the 
capacity to turn out 100 million 
cost-competitive rolls a year when 
it opens in November 
We're the heart and soul of 
N the picture business,” says Fisher 
as if to rally the home team. That's 
true. But even if Kodak 
wins its case, undoing Fuji’s market 
inroads will be difficult. Indeed, the 
bitter rivalry with Fuji revives mem- 
ories of epic I S.-Japanese clashes 


certainly 


over products such as steel, televisions 
All Fisher needs to do is look 
at the auto nameplates in the parking 
lot to judge the staying power of deter 

mined rivals With reporting by Frank 
Gibney/Tokyo, Valerie Marchant/Rochester, 
Aixa M. Pascual/New York and Adam Zagorin 

Washington 


and autos 
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In our book of etiquette, when you spend half your life flying, you shouldn't have 
to spend the other half waiting in lines at the airport. That's why we give you 
access to United’s Web site and to United Connection? a software program that lets 
you make reservations and select the best available seats on your PC. That way, 
you can spend less time in airports and more time at home. Mother would like that, 


Compared to the rest of the industry, United is heading in a different direction. 





With United Connection” soft On United f j you 
ware, you get the best an alway ) 
can select your own m fligh } unter 
your home or office 





For more information about United Connection, call 1-800-626-7975, or visit us at www.ual.com 
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Moguls by the Million 


Wit Capital is using the Web to take companies 
public, allowing small investors to get in on the deal 


By MICHAEL KRANTZ SAN FRANCISCO 





NE OF THE BEST THINGS 

about being really rich must 

be how easy it is to get even 

richer. And this means not 
the odd $5,000 that earns a cool 
18% a year on the eternal bull mar- 
ket (though we're not complaining, 
either, Mr. Greenspan) but the odd 
$5 million that returns 18% in four 
hours in the latest initial public 
offering (1P0)—as long as you're 
loaded enough to get offered such a 
deal in the first place. 

This makes Andy Klein angry— 
or at least aware of a market niche. 
His company, Wit Capital, which 
launched last week, is an online bro- 
ker that lets small investors not only 
trade stocks and mutual funds at 
cut-rate prices but also buy into the 
high-end ipo and venture-capital 
deals that were once the sole 
province of Wall Street’s biggest 
kahunas. Until now, the Little Guy 
could only watch and drool as 
well-connected initial subscribers 
bought millions of 1po shares at in- 
sider offering prices, then “flipped” 
them to the clamoring public for 
instant fortunes: Netscape’s IPO 
opened at $28 and zoomed to $174; 
Yahoo jumped from $13 to $33 in its 
first day. 

Wit’s idea: pool investors’ mon- 
ey into bids that win a 5%-to-10% 
share of some of these deals. The 
site (witcapital.com) already has 
the specs on Wit’s first IPO, an 
Israeli networking-software firm 
called Radcom Ltd. Now, whether 
Radcom will make you a quick 
killing or make you the quick 
killing is unknown. The big news is that 
you and I can read Radcom’s prospectus 
and purchase its stock as early as the chair- 
man of Goldman Sachs. 





AT WIT’'S START: 
Klein was looking 
for beer money 





Hambrecht & Quist 
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are filching millions of dollars in business 
from land-based icons like Merrill Lynch 


| and Smith Barney by using the Web’s data- 
| processing efficiencies to cut pricing to 


It’s a canny play in a market whose | 


stakes dwarf any product or service the 
Web has yet to offer. A recent report by 
Forrester Research puts the amount of as- 
sets invested online in 1997 at $120 billion 


and projects that by 2002 the number will | 


rise to $688 billion. Already, cyberspace 


brokerages like E*TRADE and e.Schwab | 





the bone. E*TRADE charges a commis- 
sion as low as $14.95 for a 100-share trade. 
e.Schwab’s online fees are $29.95. A trade 
by phone through Fidelity costs $48. 
E*TRADE ceo Christos Cotsakos says he 
has 220,000 active customers with ac- 
counts valued close to $7 billion in assets. 
With the demand for equity still 
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PAY TO PLAY: Schwab's IPOs with 


shun investors 
with less than $100,000 to risk 





strong, 1PO deals could swell this river of 
money with new revenue streams. Today's 
IPOs, Klein argues, constitute extortion vis- 
ited by ruthless financiers upon under- 
funded entrepreneurs. The problem, from 
his guerrilla perspective, is that the lead 
underwriter who puts together an invest- 
ment syndicate to take a company public 
offers it $12 a share, then prices the stock to 
the public at $15. Theoretically, 
some of that $3 a share could be 
the company’s. So the stock hits 
NASDAQ via the traditional under- 
writing route at $15, then races to 
$18, or $20, or higher. Whereupon 
those retail investors who come in 
late at $22 watch the stock’s grim 
slide back down to $14. “It’s a sinis- 
ter game that is played very, very 
intelligently by the banks and their 
preferred customers,” says Klein. 
“You talk to these companies right 
after an 1Ppo, and they feel like 
they've been eaten by sharks.” 

The sharks in question have a 
different perspective. Underwriters 
do get a discount for, in essence, 
buying in bulk, admits Michael 
McCaffery, CEO of the investment 
bank Robertson Stephens. “The im- 
mediate premium of 15% or 20% is 
an accepted convention.” But evalu- 
ating untested companies, he adds, is 
difficult; the rewards we ogle in the 
newspaper come with considerable 
risk that the company will flop, leav- 
ing its bankers holding the bag. 

Still, McCaffery believes, small 
investors will have their day. “If 
you create more demand,” he says, 
“you should have an impact on 
price.” If 10,000 Little Guys keep 
collectively offering $14 for IPOs 
whose syndicates are offering $12, 
wouldn't 1po candidates start urg- 
ing their underwriter to give small 
investors a place at the table? And 
might not these populist wrinkles— 
Wit plans to sell similar venture- 
capital shares in pre-1Po start-ups— 
affect numerous deals down the 
line, shifting profits from bankers 
to entrepreneurs and the masses, 
perhaps even changing the way whole in- 
dustries get financed? Might Andy Klein 
have just sparked a financial revolution? 

If so, he owes it all to beer. Klein, 37, is 
a law student turned securities expert who 
had his ’90s-dropout experience when he 
fell for two things: a Dutch woman who be- 
came his wife and a spicy Dutch brew 
called witbier (wheat beer), which became 
his first start-up. The Spring Street Brew- 
ing Co. was born in January 1993, and its 
growth-fueled cash crunch gave Klein his 
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big vision of offering stock to his customers 
via the Internet. 

It was, like Post-it notes, an idea so 
impeccable it’s hard to imagine that it 
once didn’t exist. Some 3,500 intrepid 
souls bought $1.6 million in stock via the 
Spring Street Website; 18 months and nu- 
merous SEC consultations later, Klein 
hopes that by year’s end 100,000 cus- 
tomers will each have invested around 
$16,000—a total of $16 billion—in Wit 
Capital. 

He won't have this business to himself. 
The two online brokers, E°TRADE and 
e.Schwab, have each announced similar 
initiatives that are, unlike Wit, tied to spe- 
cific underwriters. E°TRADE will offer 
1pOos managed by McCaffery’s Robertson 
Stephens; e.Schwab will work with 
Hambrecht & Quist. E°TRADE’s Cotsakos 
envisions the same tiny 100-share mini- 
mum as Wit, while e.Schwab’s minimum, a 
snooty $100,000, writes off the Little Guys 
that Wit hopes to empower. 

Some advisers think the high mini- 
mum isn’t such a bad thing. Maybe betting 
the nest egg on hype-heavy 1P0s is just an- 
other way for middle-class families to lose 
their shirts to financiers who wear nicer 
shirts to begin with. What will happen the 
first time Wit sells shares of some loser at 
$12 and they promptly sink to, say, $4? 
“These deals tend to be highly volatile,” 
says a banking executive. “They appeal to 
people who can afford a certain amount of 
risk. But the mom-and-pops? God love 
“em. It’s not easy.” 

What's worse, Wit penalizes customers 
who flip their buys for quick bucks. Selling 
Wit 1Po shares less than two months after 
you buy them will not only cost you 5% of 
the sale price but also land you at the back 
of the line next time around. Klein admits 
this radical strategy—aimed at both en- 
couraging stay-the-course investing and 
stroking the underwriters who want to sta- 
bilize their young companies’ stock—re- 
moves one ace from his customers’ hands. 
Still, he argues buying and holding at the 
offering price is a better bet than buying 
during the run-up and betting you'll be 
able to avoid the fall. 

The lesson is that as an investor, 
you're still on your own. Wit and 
E*TRADE will balloon your net worth 
faster than the average high-growth mu- 
tual fund only if you do your homework 
and deduce which deals are worth betting 
on. “We're only going to be as good as our 
reputation,” Klein says calmly. “We do the 
due diligence, we investigate the compa- 
ny, we determine what we think is a fair 
price.” Klein thinks that’s a winner, but 
then it’s easy to be sanguine when you've 
got wheat beer to fall back on. = 
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MONEY IN MOTION 


Daniel Kadlec 


Send Your Money Home 


Market jitters? A house may be just the investment 


OUR HOME HAS ALWAYS BEEN YOUR CASTLE, AND IT USED TO DOUBLE AS A 
piggy bank, until a classic late-’80s bust crushed the notion of housing as an 
investment. But the market is finally springing to life again, and fast. Re- 
member those heady housing markets of the 1970s and mid-'80s? Forget ’em. 
Not returning anytime soon. But for the first time in a decade, home prices in most 
of the U.S. are rising fast enough to outstrip the inflation rate of about 2.5%. And 
there are many hot spots. The Midwest is seeing some of the biggest leaps, while 
house hunters in such cities as San Francisco, Seattle, New York and Boston in- 
creasingly find they must pay more than the asking price to win a bidding war. Na- 
tionally, the median sales price for existing homes will be up 5% this year and an 
additional 6% next year, the National Association of Realtors (N.A.R.) projects. 

As investments go, that’s not exactly blowing the roof off. But take risk into ac- 
count and tack on the tax and leverage benefits of a mortgage, and you have an as- 
set that in coming years just might (gulp!) beat the stock market. Should you sell 

a all your stocks and hire a carpenter? Of 
course not. For convenience and superi- 
or long-term returns, stocks remain the 
© <=, Way to go, But real estate rises about as 
fast, and while you can’t easily sell 

your house to capture the gain, you 

do get to live in it. Here’s why it’s 

O.K. once again to view your 
house as an investment: 


> Low interest rates. They make fi- 
nancing a house easier. Monthly 
payments on a 15-year mortgage 
are lower than the monthly pay- 
ments were on a 30-year mortgage 
of the same amount two decades 
ago, when rates were much higher 
and home prices were rising 20% or 
more a year, You can’t get that kind 
of appreciation even in today’s hot 
spots. But in theory you can own 
your house twice as fast. 
> Relative value. Many housing markets only recently emerged from the ashes of that 
mail-the-bank-the-keys, late-’80s decline. So there's little risk of a new meltdown. 
The renowned real estate bargain hunter Sam Zell has been building one of the na- 
tion’s largest portfolios of apartment buildings. Meanwhile, the way the sky-high 
stock market has been bouncing has some folks fretting that a tumble is in store. This 
may be a good time to take some stock gains and invest in larger quarters. “It’s a way 
to diversify,” says Bob Van Order, economist at mortgage reseller Freddie Mac. 
> Strong economy. With unemployment low and concerns about corporate job 
cutting abated, consumer confidence is high. Demand for housing is bursting at 
the seams. Luxury builder Toll Bros. recently posted record quarterly earnings, 
revenues, signed contracts and back orders. Through July, existing homes were 
selling at a record annual rate of more than 4 million. Much of the activity is 
baby boomers’ trading up to bigger houses, a trend that N.A.R. economist Fred 
Flick says will persist. So there’s no reason to expect house prices to lose out to 
inflation in the foreseeable future. 

A house as an investment is a pitch that hasn’t opened many doors lately. But 
today, home isn’t just where the heart is; it’s where the smart money is too. 





Daniel Kadlec is Time's Wall Street columnist. Reach him at kadlec@time.com 
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SATELLITE TV AND TURBO INTERNET™ 
NOW SERVED UP ON ONE DISH. 


(COOL, HUH?) 


oe INTRODUCING DirecDuo. 


Imagine two satellites deep in space. One is broadcasting all the greatest, wildest 





Turbo Internet 
now as low as 


Web sites from the Internet, at blistering speeds up to 400 Kbps. The other trans- 

: mits over 200 TV channels of your favorite sports, movies, news, family shows 1 q g b 

$24 and more. Now imagine getting all of this content—enough to entertain a small 

gst village—right in your home, through just one dish per month ! 

see Act now and receive 

sf% WH OA der service credit 
ees rom DirecPC! 

With DirecDuo, the best of TV and the Internet finally converge. That’s because DirecDuo 

brings you the fastest Internet access available nationwide from DirecPC™ plus hundreds 

of top-quality digital TV channels from DIRECTV® and USSB® Existing subscribers to DirecPC, 

é DIRECTV or USSB can upgrade to DirecDuo at a reduced cost. Even better, all DirecDuo owners 

+e can get access to the Internet at speeds of up to 200 Kbps for just $19.95 per month; with the new 

? Moon Surfer Il plan from DirecPC. And, if you subscribe to any DirecPC package before December 31, 1997, 

you'll receive a $100 credit, applicable towards your first year of service.’ High-speed Internet access has 

Bas never been more affordable! 


So take advantage of everything DirecDuo has to dish out. Call 1-800-DIRECPC ext. 116 today 
for the retailer nearest you, or visit us on the Web at www.direcduo.com 
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fds 1-800-DIRECPC ext.116 or www.direcduo.com = 

















They’ve Got Some Nerve 


Serving up soft-core sex and literati, a couple's 
stylish new Webzine puts Internet smut to shame 


By JOEL STEIN 


ENEVIEVE FIELD AND HER BOY- 

friend Rufus Griscom have created 

the perfect scenario for a breakup: 

they walked away from their day 
jobs, set up an office in their tiny New York 
City apartment, created an online sex 
magazine and contributed lots of incredi- 
bly personal stories. I give them 
six months max. 

But for now, Field, 27, and 
Griscom, 29, are clicking. Attrac- 
tive, bespectacled and living in a 
bookshelf-clogged apartment that 
looks very much like grad-school 
housing, they've become the cyber 
Ryan O’Neal and Ali MacGraw. 
Since they launched their online 
magazine, Nerve, on June 26 (the 
very day the Supreme Court 
knocked down the Communica- 
tions Decency Act), they've got 
great reviews, a book deal with 
Broadway Books and about 10,000 
visitors a day. 

What's the attraction? Nerve 
(www.nervemag.com) is the only 
intellectual publication that trades 
in smutty stories and pictures of 
naked women—one of whom is 
lapping water from a_ bowl. 
There’s sleaze aplenty on the In- 
ternet, of course—but how often is 
it accompanied by contributions 
about sex from literary luminaries 
like Norman Mailer, John Hawkes 
and Rick Moody? That combina- 
tion gets attention (though you 
can’t underestimate that bowl- 
lapping thing). 

Griscom and Field, former co- 
workers at a small publishing 
house, were able to attract such 
writers—from Joycelyn Elders on mastur- 
bation to William T. Vollmann on venereal 
disease—simply by writing them mash let- 
ters and offering to pay them $1 a word— 
not bad for the magazine world and ex- 
traordinary for the Web. “I spend the 
majority of every day thinking about how 
best to communicate with writers,” says 
Field. “And that’s what did it.” The letters 
work. Moody (The Ice Storm, Purple Amer- 
ica), who doesn’t use the Web and can’t 
imagine anyone reading onscreen, got half 
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Back [Forward] Home 


Leoattion: [htto://www nervemag com / 


a dozen of the letters. “They kept sending 
me letters saying, ‘I love your work. I love 
your work.’ And I kept saying, ‘I don’t have 
any time. I have nothing to say about this.’” 
Eventually he relented. “I'm against online 
publications in principle, but just found 
Genevieve’s energy appealing,” he says. 
Likewise, Griscom was able to persuade a 
professor of his from Brown, Hawkes, 72 


Netscape: Nerve Mogozine 
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ing rejected by the New Yorker, possibly 
because of its sexual content. 

Armed with $150,000 in seed money 
from a venture capitalist, Field and Gris- 
com have lured big-time photographers 
like Andres Serrano, whose photos will ap- 
pear next month, as well as the Web’s Cool 
Site of the Year designer Joey Cavella, who 
has created one of the slickest-looking 
spots on the Net. Field and Griscom are 
starting to see some of the money trickle 
back in ads. Nerve doesn’t accept ads for 
porn sites and 900 numbers, which is 
where the real Web money is at, but a 
dozen legit companies have signed on. 
Field and Griscom believe the big money 
is still in print—like the sister magazine 
they hope to publish and the “best of 


Nerve” book coming out next 

28 : 
= 2) = year. (In fact, they put an apart- 
2) = ment broker’s number in their 


phone’s memory—so they could 





] @ call as soon as the book deal went 








(The Blood Oranges, An Irish Eye), to con- 
tribute. “As soon as he made clear that they 
were writing seriously about sex, I thought 
it seemed extraordinarily necessary,” he 
says, “though I confess that I didn’t know 
what online meant.” 

Sallie Tisdale (Talk Dirty to Me), who 
also doesn’t read on the Web, pitched in. “I 
write for Nerve because there is not a hip, 
general-interest sex magazine around.” 
One submission, excerpts from Catherine 
Texier’s Breakup, was scooped up after be- 
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through. “The old bed-to-desk 
z commute will probably go from 
10 to 30 feet,” Griscom crows.) 
Because the stories are both 
smarter and tamer than the stuff 
meant for one-handed typists, the 
site has been able to attract a 25% 
female readership. “A woman 
feels more comfortable looking at 
this stuff than going to a news- 
stand where a man is going to give 
her a sneer,” says Field. “Which is 
how I feel about porn.” Actually, 
Nerve isn’t really close to porn. 
The Webzine’s sexual high jinks 
are more a ploy to get surfers to 
stop and read. Pepper Schwartz, a 
University of Washington sociolo- 
gist who writes an online sex- 
discussion column for Microsoft's 
One Click Away, remains un- 
aroused. “There are pictures of, 
like, naked accountants,” she 
complains. “It was strangely un- 
erotic. Willing as I was to get 
aroused, it wasn’t even close.” 
Field and Griscom are look- 
ing forward to moving into a big- 
ger place, hiring an assistant and 
eventually selling their venture 
for major bucks. But for now they seem 
content to make their work part of their 
all-too-happy, too-enmeshed, 24-hour-a- 
day, two-year relationship. Dressed as if 
they're just out of bed at 5 p.m., drinking 
apple cider and listening to Miles Davis’ 
Kind of Blue, they look more like cooing 
honeymooners than the pornographers of 
the future. Still, signs of a breakup are im- 
minent. “We no longer have time to have 
sex,” Field complains, “because we're al- 
ways working.” a 
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AMERICAN 
S CEN E 


THE INSPIRING TALE 
OF HOW A QUIET, 

DOGGED DETECTIVE 
TRACKED A FAMOUS 
FUGITIVE HIPPIE 
WANTED FOR MURDER. 
THIS WEEK IT ALL 
COMES TO A HEAD 
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By STEVE LOPEZ 
UGENE MALLON LIVED LIKE A SUN KING IN THE SOUTH 
of France, sharing a'tile-roofed farmhouse with his 
strawberry-blond Swedish wife. He read books, put idle 
thoughts to paper and played in a bridge club every Fri- 
day. She baked bread, tended garden and strolled into the 
nearby village of Champagne-Mouton on market day, 
tall and delicate, a sight so fair the mayor’s tired old heart 
would stir. The Gold Creek met the Silver Creek near the 
Mallons’ acreage, and all around, the gentlest breeze would set 
fields of sunflowers ablaze with waves of golden light. 

It was paradise, until June 13. A small army of French national 
police crept in before sunrise and surrounded the house. Three 
of them, 9-mm Berettas drawn, went to the door and knocked 
firmly as the others hid in the fields. 

Across the Atlantic, the FBI waited.‘In Philadelphia a low-level 
bureaucrat named Richard DiBenedetto dangled, weightless with 
anticipation. For 16 years, across five countries, the Philadelphia 
district attorney's fugitive-and-extradition chief had hunted the 
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man called Mallon with an'obsession that would have impressed 
Captain Ahab. His name was not Eugene Mallon, as he had conned 
the French villagers into believing. Nor was he’a British writer who 
had settled in remotest France for quiet inspiration. He was an 
American fugitive named Ira. Einhorn, a man who had risen to 
fame during the late 1960s and early 1970s as a counterculture 
guru. Jerry Rubin and Abbie Hoffman ‘were friends, logically 
enough. But so was an unlikely battalion of bluebloods, millionaires 
and corporate executives, many of them so charmed by Einhorn’s 
New Age vision that they stood by him even after his arrest for a 
murder so grisly an entire city had gasped. 


IN 1979, 18 MONTHS AFTER THE DISAPPEARANCE OF EINHORN’S 


blond and wispy, tragically beautiful 30-year-old lover, Philadelphia 
police climbed the stairs to his shabby second-floor apartment. In a 
steamer trunk no more than a few feet from the bed where Einhorn 
slept, homicide detective Michael Chitwood found the mummified 
body of his girlfriend. Holly Maddux’s skull had been fractured in 
six or more places under the angry force of a blunt object. Chitwood, 
now the police chief in Portland, Maine, remembers the dialogue to 


this day: “I turned to Einhorn and said, ‘It looks like we found Hol- 
ly.” And he said to me, ‘You found what you found.” 

She had been dead so long her wasted remains weighed 37 
Ibs. Einhorn, never at a loss to explain the mysteries of the uni- 
verse, calmly assured his minions he had been framed and rel- 
ished the chance.to prove it at his murder trial. But just days be- 
fore it began in early 1981, he ran. 

The D.A., the FB1, Interpol, national police from half a dozen 
countries—through the decades and across the map of Europe 
and Scandinavia—they all chased Einhorn. There were stakeouts; 
interviews with monied acquaintances, including an internation- 
al rock star and a billionaire socialite; and even a brief attempt by 
a vigilante cyberposse from Australia to stalk the computer junkie 
by Internet. Three times in those 16 years, police were close 
enough to feel his heat. Each time, Einhorn melted away. Now, 
in remote Champagne-Mouton, another chance. 

At 7:30 a.m., the cover of darkness was just peeling back. The 
Swedish wife, Annika Flodin, 46, answered the knock. “You're liv- 
ing with a dangerous man,” a gendarme told her. She said nothing. 
Quickly, they pushed past her and up the stairs, following their 





DI BENEDETTO: The implacable 
fugitive hunter spent 16 years 
tracking Einhorn across two 
continents and five countries 


IRA ASCENDANT: A huge crowd 
showed up for the first Earth 
Day rally, organized by Einhorn, 
in Philadelphia in 1970 





guns. Lying naked in bed was a white-haired 57-year-old man who 
insisted he was Eugene Mallon, not Ira Einhorn. Police handcuffed 
him, questioned him at the tiny local police station near the church, 
whose steeple knifes above the rooftops of centuries-old stone 
houses, and drove him 2% hours to a prison near Bordeaux. Though 
his physical appearance had changed dramatically in his years on 
the lam—he had lost 50 Ibs. and whacked off his long hair and 
beard—his fingerprints hadn’t. In Philadelphia the long-suffering 
DiBenedetto received a fax from the Justice Department. 

13 June 

Interpol—France 

Interpol—Washington 

Please be advised that EINHORN, Ira, was 

placed under extradition imprisonment at the 

prison of Gradignan, Bordeaux. 

DiBenedetto, who lives with his wife and daughter in a 
Philadelphia neighborhood. of hard work and modest dreams, 
bought a bottle of Bordeaux to celebrate. “It was way out of my 
price- range. About $13,” says DiBenedetto, whose salary is 
$52,600. But he drank only one glass. He is saving the rest for the 
day when Einhorn is returned to Philadelphia, where, in absen- 
tia, he was convicted and sentenced to life in prison in 1993. 

It could be a long wait. Through a messy web of internation- 
al bureaucracy, politics and law, Einhorn is nowhere near being 
dragged home to serve his life sentence. After his extradition 
hearing Sept. 2 in Bordeaux, his Parisian attorney, Dominique 
Tricaud, who claims to have never lost an extradition case, told 
TiME that in 20 years he has “never been more confident about a 
case.” The French, he says, will not send a man back to a “bar- 
baric” country where he was tried without being present to de- 
fend himself. If Tricaud is right, the chase will be over. 
DiBenedetto, after finally bagging his quarry, will watch Einhorn 
disappear into the Impressionist painting in which he has lived 
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LADIES’ MAN: The Unicorn 
was always attracted to 
willowy blonds. Holly 
Maddux, above, was carried 
out of his apartment ina 
trunk. Annika Flodin, right, 
stands by him to this day 


for the past four years. And 
the charmed Einhorn, con- 
victed of a horrific murder, will have won a sentence that defies 
logic and. human consideration: Life in the south of France. 


THE STORY HAD BEEN ABSOLUTELY EPIC IN PHILADELPHIA, 


touching off endless rounds of horror and disbelief. Ira Einhorn? 
Peace-loving, earth-hugging Ira Einhorn? In the March 29, 1979, 
Philadelphia Daily News, the nuclear accident at Three Mile Is- 
land was nearly invisible under the mutant block letters at the top 
of Page One. 
“HIPPIE GURU” HELD IN TRUNK SLAYING 

Dominating the page was the man who, with atomic energy and 
electric-blue eyes that alternately charmed and haunted, had 
dominated every conversation he’d ever had. Einhorn wasn’t on a 
weight-loss program back then. Cross a bear with a man, take 
away all grooming implements and you get Ira, who considered 
himself too mythic to bathe regularly or use his given name. Ein- 
horn means “one horn,” so he called himself the Unicorn. When 
it wasn’t fair maidens he was after, it was the company of nags like 
Rubin, Hoffman and Allen Ginsberg. He ingested enough drugs to 
kill a whale. He organized be-ins. He called himself a planetary en- 
zyme and “sort of smelled like a hoagie with onions all the time,” 
as a friend puts it. For Philadelphia, a social and political backwater 
in which consciousness raising was a billy club to the head, Ein- 
horn was, all alone, a connection to the psychedelic world. 

But the irony and magic of Einhorn were that countless estab- 
lishmentarians ‘vere his friends too. Ira had a “brilliant network,” 
says George Keegan, a Sun Oil Co. executive who later formed a 
touchy-feely neighborhood-development group with Einhorn. 
“He knew enough corporate people to get our projects funded sim- 
ply by strolling into people’s offices and asking for the money.” 

Not everyone bought into the World According to Ira. A lot of 
ideas but “nothing to hold onto,” recalls Philadelphia Inquirer 
columnist Claude Lewis. “Total b.s.,” concurs Joel Bloom, president 
emeritus of the Franklin Institute Science Museum. But with 
knowledge stolen from years of yoracious reading, Einhorn 
charmed many into believing the planet was warping into new 
frontiers and only the Unicorn could lead them into the Age of 
Aquarius. Whether it was politics, environment or computer sci- 
ence, “he was three or four steps ahead of you at every turn,” says 
Norris Gelman, one of Einhorn’s attorneys. As if hypnotized, the 





suits responded with free 
lunches, grants, consulting 
contracts, four-figure speak- 
ing fees. A local communica- 
tions company hired Einhorn to mediate a neighborhood power- 
plant dispute, then for years afterward sponsored his space travel 
by mailing copies of his scribblings and those of other “forward 
thinkers” to a growing list of international contacts. 

Einhorn won a teaching fellowship at Harvard in the ’70s. In 
the 60s he had taught an alternative-education class at Penn, his 
alma mater, and once reportedly broke out the joints, stripped 
naked and danced in the classroom. Thirty years ago, not every- 
one was after an M.B.A. 

Warts and all, “Ira charmed the city,” says Lewis. And count- 
less women. 

Back then, says Harry Jay Katz, an acquaintance, “guys nev- 
er asked girls what they thought about politics or poetry. Ira did. 
He feigned that he cared.” 

He met Helen (“Holly”) Maddux in 1972 at La Terrasse, the 
bistro where he held court but never picked up the tab. Maddux 
was described as a woman of such mesmerizing elegance, every- 
thing around her would fall away. “Michelle Pfeiffer has the same 
kind of fragile beauty,” says Holly's sister Mary, 34. (Years later, 
the comparisons to his wife Annika would seem chilling—both 
she and Holly were described as delicate and ethereal. Both 
dancers, both seamstresses, both Earth Mothers.) 

In the middle of the antiwar movement, Maddux had left 
Tyler, Texas, and a home ruled by a proud and disciplined World 
War II veteran to attend Bryn Mawr College, a select. Main Line 
liberal arts school for women. By some accounts, she never re- 
covered from the shock and drifted like a wind-blown leaf 
through relationships and jobs after graduation. Within days of 
their meeting, the Unicorn carried this wounded deer back to his 
lair, a squalid apartment near Penn. 

“Around women, Ira was a stunted teenager,” says his old 
friend Keegan. “He was all brain, no heart. Sex was an addiction 
for Ira. If he was interested in a woman, that was the only thing 
that existed. For many women, getting all this attention from Ira 
Einhorn was flattering, and it would be easy to Succumb.” Keegan 
remembers a party where Ira “came over and said, “Would you 
take Holly home? I’m going home with someone else.’ Holly just 
sat there, silent. She put up with it, and unfortunately, so did we.” 

Maddux had a younger brother and three younger sisters. 
When she brought Ira home to Texas to meet the family, they were 
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THE HOMICIDE COP TURNED FROM THE PRIED-OPEN 
TRUNK AND SAID TO EINHORN, “IT LOOKS LIKE WE FOUND 


HOLLY.” IRA RESPONDED, “YOU FOUND WHAT YOU FOUND.” 





p aveman, Fam Ban eating ravenously. 
While the family said grace, he scratched and clawed at his poi- 
son-ivy blisters, and he treated Holly as if she were his personal 
maiden. “We concluded that he basically. came down there to try 
and promote a rift between Holly and my father,” says Elisabeth 
Hall, 37, who gave the name Holly to her daughter, a ballerina. 
Elisabeth was the last family member to see Holly alive. After 
Elisabeth’s high school graduation, she visited London, where 
Holly and Ira were traveling on Holly’s savings, “She told me she 
was real tired of Ira, and that ... when she got back she was going 
to leave him and start a business.” 

Maddux had grown too strong, finally, for a man accustomed 
to weakness. She met another man and in early autumn 1977 told 
Einhorn it was over between them. He threatened by phone to toss 
her belongings into the street, and she raced over to retrieve them. 
She would not be seen again. Ira calmly told anyone who asked that 
she'd gone to the nearby food co-op and simply never returned. 

In Texas, Holly’s parents Fred and Elizabeth Maddux be- 
came suspicious. Holly had never gone more than a few weeks 
without checking in. They called Philadelphia police, who made 
cursory checks but had no reason to suspect foul play. Unsatisfied, 
the Madduxes hired Bob Stevens, a retired FBI man working as a 
private detective in Tyler. Stevens hooked up with another retired 
G-man, J.R. Pearce, in Philadelphia. What they uncovered, in a 
year of spadework, was a Story for Hitchcock. 

A Drexel student who lived in the apartment below Einhorn’s 
recalled a “blood-curdling scream” and heavy banging one night 
in the fall of 1977. In a neighborhood of frat houses and party 
hounds, the student downstairs thought nothing of it. But the 
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THE GURU THEN AND NOW: 


French police this summer 
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odor that followed within weeks was impossible to ignore, as was 
the putrid, dark-brown liquid that oozed down through the ceil- 
ing from. Einhorn’s apartment. The tenant and his roommate 
tried unsuccessfully to clean it away, then called the landlord, 
whocalled plumbers. Einhorn stubbornly refused to let the work- 
ers into-a padlocked closet just off his bedroom. 

The private detectives turned it all ever to police, and on 
March 28, 1979, at 9 a.m., homicide detective Chitwood knocked 
on Einhorn’s door. Once inside, he headed straight for the locked 
closet. He pried it open with a crowbar and immediately smelled 
a “faint decaying smell, like a dead animal.” Next he sprang the 
lock on the steamer trunk. The newspapers inside were dated Au- 
gust and September 1977. Under them was Styrofoam packing 
material. Chitwood scooped through it until he came to something 
he couldn’t identify at first, and then it was clear. A hand. A hu- 
marrhand. He scooped some more, and as he did, Holly Maddux 
slowly emerged. Einhorn stood by, impassive. 

Then began the parade. One after another at Einhorn’s bail 
hearing, his supporters took the stand in his defense. A minister, a 
corporate lawyer, a playwright, an economist, a telephone- 
company executive. They couldn’t imagine Einhorn’s harming any 
living thing. Release of murder defendants pending trial was un- 
heard of, but Einhorn’s attorney was soon-to-be U.S. Senator Arlen 
Specter, and bail was set at a staggeringly low $40,000—only 
$4,000 of it needed to walk free. It was paid by Barbara Bronfman, 
a Montreal socialite who had married into the Seagram distillery 
family and met Einhorn through a common interest in the para- 
normal. It was Einhorn’s new rage, and his orbit of friends had ex 
panded to include Uri Geller, the spoon-bending Israeli illusionist. 

The whole thing was a set-up, Einhorn 
: assured followers. Through his antiwar re- 
yy search and with contacts that extended beyond 
the Iron Curtain, he simply knew too much 
about weapons development, psychic research 
and global conspiracies. Maddux was murdered 
to discredit him. The cia, the kcB, who knew? 
The most damning evidence against him was 
also the most obvious proof of his innocence: 
Would a man as smart as he murder his girl- 
friend and keep the evidence at his bedside? 

But the evidence against him mounted. 
Testimony from two friends who were asked 
by Einhorn to help him dispose of the trunk. 


= i The two former girlfriends who ended up in 
inhorn, left, relaxed on a . I Contes aye a A 
beach in the early’70s and the hospital after trying to break off relation 
stood for a mug shot by ships with Einhorn. One was nearly strangled; 


the other had a Coke bottle smashed over her 
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peace and love was in private a monster. Sickened friends spoke 
of betrayal and wondered if Einhorn had ever cared about any- 
thing but Tra. George Keegan: “We were walking down the street 
together. People who once would come up and hug Ira crossed 
the street and averted their eyes ... He looked at me, sad, and said, 
‘I'm not going to be able to be Ira Einhorn now.’ And I realized 
he was a selfish, arrogant bastard.” 

And thep, shortly before his trial was to begin in January 1981, 
Philadelphia's own philosopher king simply vanished into the va- 
por of his grandiose mutterings. 


THE YEAR EINHORN FLED, Di BENEDETTO BECAME A FATHER, 


and it gave deeper meaning to his telephone conversations with 
Holly’s parents. Moved by their grief, he became obsessed with 
the case. Especially after Ira’s friend Harry Jay Katz baited him, 
“You'll never-catch Ira. He’s too. smart for you.” 

Working from a closet-size cubicle on the eighth floor of the 
D.A.’s office in downtown Philadelphia, the deceptively low-key 
DiBenedetto, now 49, gradually shrank behind a growing wall of 
cardboard boxes—his “Einhorn files, He never had the luxury of 
devoting full attention to Einhorn, but it was always a priority. Al- 
thiough he sat at his desk, he worked from inside Einhorn’s mind, 
having studied every word in the 63 different 150-page journals 
Einhorn left behind. Among the lines that stopped him, revealing 
the cold depths of Einhorn’s darkness, were these: “Sadism 
sounds nice—run it over your tongue—contemplate with joy the 
pains of others.” “To beat a woman—what joy.” “The violence that 
flowed through my being tonight ... could result in the murder of 
that which I seem to love so deeply.” 

DiBenedetto dredged up the names of lit- 
erally hundreds of Einhorn’s international co- 
terie of friends and true believers, and he went 

, after every last one of them. The mere thought 
of the task was daunting, but DiBenedetto, an 
amateur sculptor and book collector, has no 
problem with long stories. He owns multiple 
copies of the Hiad—six or eight, he can’t re- 
member which. Einhorn didn’t have some 
burned-out patronage stiff afterhim. The Uni- 
corn was being tracked by a hard-boiled, law- 
and-order renaissance man. 

“I knew he liked to play a game called 
Go. It’s an ancient Oriental game, sort of like 
chess, and I found out on the Internet where 
the Go clubs were in Europe.” One was in 
Dublin, Ireland, one of Einhorn’s first Stops. 
He and his new girlfriend rented an apart- 
ment from a Trinity College professor 
named Denis Weaire. When Weaire visited 
friends in Chicago in April 1981, he told 
them about this mysterious character named 


BEFORE THE FLIGHT: Einhorn in '79 with his 
lawyer, current U.S. Senator Arien Specter 


ER GABRIEL AND THE Ff 


Einhorn. His friends thought the name rang a bell; they ca 
newspapers and got the full story. Weaire evicted Einhorn, but 
Irish police told him that with no extradition treaty in force at the 
time, there was no cause for arrest, and the Unicorn jumped. 

By phone and fax, DiBenedetto pursued leads through Eng- 
land, back to Ireland and then to Wales. It took four years for an- 
other break; again, it was from Weaire. He spotted Einhorn in the 
Trinity cafeteria. Confronted, Einhorn insisted his name was Ben 
Moore. Weaire ran for the phone and called DiBenedetto. An ex- 
tradition treaty was in place by then, but by the'time Irish police 
moved in, the Unicorn was gone. Again. 

“It’s not like 6n TV, where yqu just pick up the phone, call In- 
terpol, and they're there in two hours. With the red tape, it takes 
forever to make something happen,” DiBenedetto says. So when- 
ever Philadelphia cops went to Europe on vacation, DiBenedet- 
to begged them to do some legwork for him. He even used his own 
vacation time to knock on doors. Hank Harrison, a Grateful Dead 
biographer and the father of Courtney Love, had lent Einhorn a 
few dollars in Britain. But neither Harrison nor British rock star 
Peter Gabriel, twice visited by Einhorn, knew he was an accused 
murderer. DiBenedetto suspected Gabriel was funneling money 
to Einhorn. Gabriel told Scotland Yard he had not, 

But someone else had, and after years of pursuit by DiBenedet- 
to, she finally relented. Bronfman, by then divorced from the dis- 
tilling family, at last admitted to DiBenedetto that she had sent Ein- 
horn cash regularly until 1988, when she read The Unicorn’s Secret, 
a damning book about Einhorn by journalist Steven Levy. Find a 
woman in Sweden named Annika Flodin, Bronfman said. 

The D:A.’s office, the Fi, Interpol and Swedish police moved 
quickly. It had been seven years, and this was 
the best shot yet. But Einhorn was quick too; 
once again he slithered away, just hours ahead 
of the sheriff. As for Flodin, she claimed to 
know nothing about any murderer named Ira 
Einhorn. The man’s name was Ben Moore, 
and she was his landlady, nothing more. 
DiBenedetto didn’t buy it. She was attractive, 
and her family had money—the Daily Double 
that Einhorn lived for. Flodin moved to Den- 
mark three years later, then disappeared, leav- 
ing the addréss of Dublin bookseller Eugene 
Mallon. “I knew the name,” says DiBenedet- 
to. And he knew that Einhorn was once a cus- 
tomer of the bookseller’s. 

DiBenedetto would never get to call 
Maddux’s parents with good news. II] and de- 
pressed over a leg amputation, Fred Maddux 
killed himself in 1988. Two years later, his 
wife died of emphysema. Holly’s murder 
“ruined their life,” daughter Elisabeth says. 
“And they died thinking that Ira beat them.” 

In 1993, fearing that witnesses would soon 
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state law allowing trials in absentia. With ony Einhorn’ ‘Ss memory 
filling the defendant's chair, a jury listened for two weeks and then 
took just two hours to convict the Unicorn of first-degree murder. 

It wasn’t satisfaction endugh for DiBenedetto..Then, early 
this year, he heard from Hjordis Reichel, a Swedish woman liv- 
ing in California who had seen an Unsolved Mysteries show about 
Einhorn. She had relatives in the upper echelons of the Stockholm 
police. Call them, DiBenedetto said. It can’t hurt. 

Through those connections, Reichel got Flodin’s Swedish 
social-security, number. DiBenedetto’s Interpol contact ran it 
through motor vehicles in Sweden—and made the discovery 
that broke the case. In 1994 Flodin had applied for a French 
driver's license under the name Annika Flodin Mallon. 

Mallon. 

Either Flodin had married the Dublin book dealer, or, more 
likely, DiBenedetto suspected, she had married Einhorn, and he 
had changed his name to Mallon. 

That was May 15, Einhorn’s 57th birthday. DiBenedetto no- 
tified French authorities and gave them the Champagne-Mouton 
address on the driver’s license application. French police, posing 
as tourists and fishermen, ran’surveillance on the farmhouse in 
Champagne-Mouton. DiBenedetto waited. Days passed. Weeks 
passed. Finally, on Friday, June 13, word came: there had been 
an arrest. DiBenedetto could hardly believe it. He didn’t trust it 
until two days later. “That was Father's Day. | thought about Hol- 
ly’s father, about her parents, and I just jumped up and cheered.” 


DiBenedetto’s daughter, born when he took the case, is now 15. 
see 


THE EARLY-T0-BED TOWN OF FARMERS WAS BUG-EYED WHEN 
the case broke, but few people in Champagne-Mouton knew Ein- 
horn, a man who spoke little French and was seldom seen except 


, to pick up his International Herald Tribune twice a week at the 


village newsstand. A pile of the papers ordered for him sits there 
now. At the nearby police station, the gendarme who knocked on 
Einhorn’s door wonders if ever again he will see “rBr” on the 
same line as “Champagne-Mouton” in the papers. There hasn’t 
been a single crime in the village since Einhorn’s arrest. 

Flodin held a healing party after Ira’s arrest, inviting friends 
to come garden with her. Georges Raynaud, Einhorn’s 86-year-old 
bridge partner, attended. He can’t believe Einhorn did it, but his 
wife jokes with him; make sure your new partner isn’t a murder- 
er, she says. When not in crisis, Flodin, the dutiful Earth Mother, 
still demonstrates against a proposed nuclear-waste dump site 
nearby. Mayor Jack Jouaron, 68, loves it when she comes to city 
hall with her leaflets, flush with political passion. “For an old man 
like me, it was something to talk to a beautiful blond Swedish girl 
like her,” says Jouaron, who wonders how she can be so serene. 

Six kilometers up a narrow road, a retired Dutch couple 
named Hans and Maria Das say they saw Einhorn and Flodin 
every couple of months. “He was a loudmouth,” Maria says, 
and carried on like an attack dog when someone disagreed. 














LIFE IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE: “Eugene Mallon” settled into this 
converted millhouse with his striking Swedish wife and her money 
“1 think he did it,” she said of the murder, “Of course he did.” 

All Holly’s siblings are older than she ever got to be, and Ein- 
horn’s arrest brought bittersweet satisfaction. Meg wants to see 
Einhorn in court because “I want him to look into my eyes and 
see what the future of Holly could have been.” After the arrest, 
Elisabeth headed to the cemetery where her parents are buried 
on either side of Holly. “I want to put some roses on their graves 
and tell them, ‘We got the bastard.’” 

Not yet, they didn’t. 

Ira Einhorn, wearing blue jeans and’a tunic made by Flodin, 
strolled into the Bordeaux courtroom Sept. 2 as if there had nev- 
er been a body in the trunk or a pack of hounds on his trail or 16 
years on the lam. He looked healthy, untroubled, his face ruddy. 
He played with a silver goatee and casually acknowledged Flodin, 
who smiled from the backof the courtroom, wearing a bright lay- 
éred get-up that looked as if it were stolen from the closet of Pip- 
pi Longstocking. The Unicorn had had a long time to write him- 
self a new speech, but it must have been 16 years of writer’s block. 
Painting himself large and important, vintage Ira, he dropped 
such names as Alvin Toffler, claimed he discovered “the Internet 
before the Internet existed” and said his life was given to the 
cause of nonviolent social change. He was starting in on the CIA 
and “the psychological components of weapons systems” when 
Tricaud, his lawyer, politely told him to shut up. 

Tricaud argued that sending Einhorn home to America would 
violate his civil liberties. The French have trials in absentia, but 
someone so convicted in France gets a new trial once captured. Ex- 
tradite Einhorn, and he could be:put to death with no chance to 
defend himself, Tricaud wrongly told the judges. (Einhorn’s sen- 
tence was life in prison, not death.)*In a later interview, an 
adamant Tricaud described the case as an opportunity for the 
French to “give the United States a lesson in human rights.” 

Back homie, concerned that French prosecutors had done a 
lackluster job, as Tricaud gleefully suggested, the Justice Depart- 
ment scrambled last week to bolster the argument for extradition. 
The decision is scheduled for this Tuesday. “I spent 16 years on 
this. I’m not going to lie down now,” DiBenedetto promised. 

If the decision is to extradite, the promised appeal could take 
years, and Einhorn will remain in French custody. If the decision is 
not to extradite, that’s it. The Unicorn will walk into the cobblestone 
streets of Bordeaux with his lovely Swedish wife, the dark eonspir- 
acies that fill his head and whatever understanding he has reached 
with the ghost of Holly Maddux. —With reporting by Mubarak Dahir 
and John H. Kennedy/Philadelphia, Alexandre d’Aragon/Paris and Charlotte 
Faltermayer/New York 
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We realize our strength comes 
from the individuals who work 
here. Individuals with different 
backgrounds, different experiences, 
and different ways of thinking. If 
you're ready to work for a company 
that embraces those differences, 
we urge you to apply at Boeing. 
We have immediate openings for 
people in engineering, computing, 
technical, and manufacturing. ‘To 
apply online, visit www.boeing.com, 
or mail your resume to The Boeing 
Company, P.O. Box 3707, M/S 
6H-RC, D-1594, Seattle, WA 
98124-2207. For a complete list 
of current openings, call our Skills 


Line at 1-800-525-2236. 
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ME WHO WANTS 


to plant a vegetable garden 
to run for office 

to explore the Internet 

to write a song 

to build the Space Station 
to tutor a child 

to learn another language 


to run every day 
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Massacre 
On the Bay 


Could chicken farms be 


killing huge numbers of 
Chesapeake fish? 


By ADAM COHEN SHELLTOWN 
OHN GOODALL, A RIVER WATCHER WITH 
the Chesapeake Bay Foundation, stood 


on a bridge over a picturesque stretch of |. 


King’s Creek last week tugging at his 
bright red fisherman’s overalls and frowning 
as he looked down at his catch, With a single 
toss of his net, Goodall had pulled up 14 
perky-looking menhaden, a finger-length 
bait fish native to Maryland’s Eastern Shore. 
But on closer inspection, all except one of 
the fish turned out to have ugly red-brown 
lesions across their silvery skin, where bac- 
teria were literally eating them alive. “It's 
just horrific,” said Goodall, wearing rubber 
gloves as he sorted through the infected fish. 
“And it doesn’t look like it’s slowing down.” 

King’s Creek is one of three Chesa- 
peake Bay tributaries Maryland has closed 
in the wake of an alarming outbreak of 
deadly waterborne bacteria. Along with 
thousands of fish killed and infected, as 
many as 28 people who have come into 
contact with the water have developed 
symptoms including skin rashes, respirato- 
ry problems and memory loss. The culprit 
appears to be an obscure microbe called 
Pfiesteria piscicida, which under certain 
circumstances turns toxic. Though the pre- 
cise trigger remains unclear, suspicion has 
fallen on agricultural runoffs, particularly 
from the region’s numerous chicken farms. 
In addition to closing waterways, Governor 
Parris Glendening has named a panel to in- 
vestigate the runoff problem and has called 
a summit of Governors from surrounding 
states to consider regional solutions. 

The first sign of trouble in the Chesa- 
peake Bay tributaries came last fall, when 
local watermen started coming down with 
unusual health problems. Fishermen also 
reported sick fish, particularly menhaden, 
whose schooling habits make them espe- 
cially vulnerable. But it was two fish kills 
in the Pocomoke River last month that 
signaled ecological crisis. In the first, more 
than 10,000 fish turned up dead. Three 
weeks later, thousands of distressed men- 
haden thrashed around the surface as sea 
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gulls swooped down and ate them. The state 
set up an on-site monitoring station, with 
orders to close any waterway where more 
than 20% of fish had lesions. By last week 
parts of the Pocomoke, the Chicamacomico 
and King’s Creek were declared off limits. 

Scientists say it is too soon to know why 
these Pfiesteria became toxic, but most sus- 
pect “nutrient loading,” that is, an excess of 
nutrition pouring into the waters in which 
the bacteria live. The nutrients could come 
from many sources, including sewage- 
treatment plants. But in an area that is 
home to about 600 million chickens (out- 
numbering humans about 500 to 1), poul- 
try is the leading suspect. Chicken manure 
is commonly used as fertilizer on farm- 
lands around the affected waterways. En- 
vironmentalists say when it runs off into 
the water, it brings excessive levels of ni- 
trogen. They have called for restrictions on 
the use of manure, including more use of 
sheds to prevent it from being washed 
into the water by rainfall. 

But chicken farmers complain that they 
are being unfairly singled out. “I don’t think 
it’s been proved yet,” says Ralph Smith, 
whose family operates seven chicken hous- 
es on the Eastern Shore. “They're pointing 
fingers our way, but it’s probably a combi- 
nation of things.” The poultry industry has 
already reacted angrily to calls for manda- 
tory nutrient-management legislation, and 
followers of state politics predict it will use 
its clout in the legislature to fight any new 
restrictions. “Poultry farmers are a small 
voting bloc, and many don’t make a lot of 
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FOWL PLAY?: Goodall with menhaden suffering from Pfiesteria; a Maryland chicken house 
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money, but the poultry industry is very 
wealthy and has been very active in poli- 
tics,” says Paul Herrnson, professor of gov- 
ernment and politics at the University of 
Maryland. “I’m sure they will be very in- 
volved in protecting their interests.” 

Other states faced with recent Pfiesteria 
outbreaks have been less aggressive than 
Maryland. When 14 million fish died in 
North Carolina in 1995, some state officials 
publicly mocked the scientist who discov- 
ered the bacteria, and the state has resisted 
adopting major reforms. Across the Chesa- 
peake Bay, Virginia is seeing lesion rates 
as high as 75% in its Rappahannock River 
but has decided to keep it open. Glendening 
says each state must make its own decisions, 
but that for Maryland the recent outbreak 
requires stern action. “The Chesapeake Bay 
is a fundamental part of what Maryland 
is,” he says. “You can almost define Mary- 
land by how well the bay is doing.” 

So far, most Marylanders seem to back 
their Governor’s tough-minded approach. 
Nowhere is support stronger than along 
the water. Fred Maddox, who has been 
fishing in the area around Shelltown since 
the 1930s, reaches into a desk in 
seafood-company office and pulls out a 
grim photographic record of Pfiesteria’s 
impact. “Here’s a rockfish with its mouth all 
messed up,” he says. “Here's a carp with le- 
sions on its side. Here’s one with its nose all 
messed up.” The state needs to limit agri- 
cultural runoff before the problem gets any 
worse, Maddox says. “We're already seeing 
more dead fish than we need to see.” & 
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Now the only question is: Which ones are best for you? 


When it comes to outstanding mutual funds, it’s not just a 


matter of performance. It’s a question of which funds are right 


for you. Dean Witter can help on both counts. 

Because not only have a number of our mutual funds 
recently received some of Morningstar's highest overall 
ratings. But all come with the solid advice of a Dean Witter 
Account Executive. Advice geared to your unique financial 
situation and goals. 

Remember, past performance cannot guarantee future 
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Teaching Feelings 101 


Spurred by a best-selling book, many schools aim 
to raise “emotional intelligence.” It may be working 


By ROMESH RATNESAR 


ATRICE EDWARDS TEACHES SECOND 

grade at Beecher Elementary, a pub- 

lic school in New Haven, Conn., 

where most of her students wear 
maroon-plaid uniforms. That's the first indi- 
cation that something unusual is going on. 
Here's the second: on a recent September 
morning, as the 25 chil- 
dren in Edwards’ class sat 2 
cross-legged on the floor § 
passing a big blue ball < 
around, they whispered ¢ 
compliments to each oth- 
er. “You're a nice speller.” 
“You've got pretty hand- 
writing.” “You are a good = 
artist.” A soothing calm * 
settled in the room. For 
the moment, traditional 
academics were nowhere 
to be found. Edwards says 
the kids are learning deep- 
er truths. “We are teach- 
ing them values that are 
universal,” she says. “Be- 
ing kind to a person— 
that’s something all peo- 
ple need to do.” 


This is school? 
Kindness is an an- 
cient virtue, but 


the idea of formal- 

ly teaching six- and 

seven-year-olds to give 
compliments in an inner- 
city public school is brand-new. In New 
Haven all students from kindergarten 
through high school take part in the dis- 
trict’s Social Development Program, which 
weaves “emotional learning” exercises— 


like the ball-rolling game—into the fabric of 


an ordinary school day. School officials say 
problem-solving and _ stress-management 
skills are as essential as literature and long 
division to a "90s education. “We believe it 
needs to be comprehensive, just like science 
and math,” says Merrie Harrison, a seventh- 
grade teacher. “Every child, every school, 
every year.” 

As many as 700 school districts across 
the country have instituted programs that 
aim to nourish students’ souls as well as 
their minds. And while the best teachers 
have long taught kids to behave and play 
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fair, they now have science on their side. 
In 1995 psychologist and New York Times 
science writer Daniel Goleman published 
Emotional Intelligence: Why It Can Mat- 
ter More Than IQ, which contends that 
children’s ability to recognize their own 
emotions, empathize with peers and deal 
with crises—their “emotional quotient,” or 


EQ —influences their life chances as much | 


as native intelligence. The book, now a 
paperback best seller, has had a catalytic 
effect. Rutgers psychologist Maurice Elias, 
a pioneer in emotional education, says 
he fields endless calls, E-mails and faxes 
from interested educators. “There is cred- 
ibility now given to taking time in the 
school day to carry out this kind of work,” 
he says. 

For many teachers, this new focus is 
welcome. The forces driving students to 
distraction have never been stronger. Says 
Goleman: “If you are a kid who wants to 
avoid depression or violence and not drop 
out, academic topics will have nothing to 
do with it.” Marylu Simon, school super- 
intendent in Highland Park, N.J., says 
many children arrive at school “simply 
angry from some situation that has hap- 
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KINDER AND GENTLER: Second-grade students in New Haven try out an EQ-building activity. As 
teacher Patrice Edwards looks on, the children exchange compliments and learn to make nice 





pened at home. It affects their ability to 
come into the school, sit down at their 
desk and be ready to learn.” 

So Highland Park sixth-graders are 
taught to act as cool-headed “peer me- 
diators” who swoop in to resolve tussles 
among their peers. At Hazel Valley Ele- 
mentary School, outside Seattle, misbehav- 
ing students go to principal Barbara Wal- 
ton’s office not for a scolding but for a 
questionnaire that asks them to identify the 
classroom problems they caused and to 
generate solutions. “It’s nice to have disci- 
pline that’s problem solving and not just 
punishment,” Walton says. 

Some parents bristle at such squishy, 
New Agey techniques. At its worst, they say, 


emotional learning verges 
y “You. 
have a nice 































on therapy sessions for third-graders. “I 
don’t want my children talking about my 
family’s problems in the classroom,” a 
Highland Park father said at a school 
meeting. But EQ gurus such as Professor 
Roger Weissberg of the University of IIli- 
nois in Chicago say students in the best 
programs have shown not just “more posi- 
tive attitudes about ways to get along with 
people” but also improvements in critical- 
thinking skills. And in New Haven, teen- 
agers say they're witnessing less violence, 
toting fewer guns and having sex later. 
Admittedly, better behavior does not en- 
sure academic achievement. But American 
schools will take good news where they can 
find it. —Reported by Emily Mitchell/ 
New York, Andrea Sachs/New Haven and Janet 
1-Chin Tu/Seattle 








IF YOU REMEMBER GROOVING TO VINYL, 
IT’S TIME TO SEE AN INTERNIST. 


If you can remember tumtables, diamond needles and 
dust jackets, you ought to listen to this. It's time you saw 
a Doctor of Intemal Medicine. 

Intemists are the medical doctors who make a practice 


of treating adults. They devote at least three additional years, 


after medical school, leaming to prevent and treat diseases 
that primarily affect grown ups. So they're well prepared to 
listen and talk with you about a broad range of adult health 
care needs. And they can help with everything from routine 


physicals and wellness programs to the management of 
complex medical conditions, like heart disease, cancer, 
diabetes and arthritis. 

So when it's time to choose a doctor, consider choosing 
a Doctor of Internal Medicine. They're the doctors for adults. 
Because whatever else you are, you're not a kid anymore. 

For more information, contact a Doctor of Internal 
Medicine in your community, or learn more about us at our 


website, http:/Avww.acponline.org. 


DOCTORS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE. DOCTORS FOR ADULTS®S 


A message from the American College of Physicians with support from the American Board of Internal Medicine Foundation 














By ANDREW FERGUSON 


N CASE YOU HAVEN’T NOTICED, THE 
baby boomers are having families 
these days. But of course you've no- 
ticed. According to the boomer law of 
cultural tyranny, if the boomers are 
having families, then we must all turn 
our attention to the problems of families. 
Newspapers, magazines, advertising and 
especially politics are consumed with the 
subject. Baby boomers have even invented 
a verb to describe this new craze: “to par- 
ent,” which suggests the rearing of children 
is just another one of life’s many options 
a means of self-fulfillment like mountain 
biking or enrolling in a clogging class. 
With so many affluent, culturally aware 
parents busy parenting, it’s no wonder au- 
thors have been busy authoring, cashing in 
with truckloads of books about you and 
your child. The trend has even touched the 
fluffiest genre of nonfiction, the self-help 
book. Commercially, the match is a natur- 
al; intellectually, it’s problematic. A self- 
help book about 
child rearing is al- 
most an oxymoron. 
Self-help literature, 
as the name implies, 
proceeds from a 
claustrophobic ob- 
with self— 
how to improve the 
self, how to make the 
self feel better about 
itself and, pre-emi- 
nently, how to make 
the self rich. But be 
ing a parent renders self-absorption im 
possible. Having kids may improve the self, 
but only incidentally, and the self never 
feels worse than when it stumbles out of bed 
for the 4 a.m. feeding. And as boomers are 
discovering, parenthood tends not to make 
you rich (unless you spawn the Jackson 
Five, which probably isn’t worth it). 
Intellectual contradictions have never 
stopped the self-help gurus in the past, of 
course. And so three of them are publishing 
new books to apply their wisdom to the un- 
tidy art of being a mom and a dad. The titles 
give the game away. These books are fran- 
chise extenders—knockoffs from a successful 
product line. Elaine St. James, author of last 
year’s Simplify Your Life, now tells us to Sim- 
plify Your Life with Kids (Andrews McMeel 
Publishing; $14.95), Stephen Covey, who has 
lobotomized a generation of business exec- 
utives with The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 
People, offers The 7 Habits of Highly Ef- 


session 


ELAINE ST. JAMES: 
In Chicago during a 
book signing 


fective Families (Golden Books; $25). And 


Deepak Chopra, having discovered that The 
Seven Spiritual Laws of Success will make 
you, or at least him, rich, returns for anoth- 
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NOW THEY WA 


The gurus of self-help are out to help baby boomers raise 


er helping with The Seven Spiritual Laws 
for Parents (Harmony Books; $16.95). 

St. James’ book is by far the best of the 
lot. Her earlier hymns to “simplicity” trade 
marked a special brand of neo-Puritan par- 
ty poopery—don’t shop for fun, move into a 
smaller house, throw out all credit cards but 
one—that nevertheless appealed to people 
whose lives seemed to move from one has- 
sle to another. And since parenthood is the 
greatest hassle of all (as well as—obligatory 
disclaimer—delightful, magical, etc.), the 
method holds. Some of her tips are obvious: 
keep a master calendar showing your kids’ 
appointments, stock your car with snacks 
and paper towels. Others are difficult but 
doable: “It’s unrealistic to feel that you can 
get everything ... for your child ... Avoid the 
temptation to buy all those adorable things 
you think you'd like to have.” Some are im- 
possible: “Keep your sense of humor.” 
(Thank you, but we have other plans.) 

Simplify Your Life with Kids is straight 
forwardly written, without gimmicks or jar- 
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gon, and shows some familiarity with the 
real world. In all this it is an atypical self- 
help book. Stephen Covey, on the other 
hand, has the format down cold 
nius is for complicating the obvious, and as 
a result his books are graphically chaotic 
Charts and diagrams bulge from the page 
Sidebars and boxes chop the chapters into 
bite-size morsels. The prose buzzes with the 
cant phrases—empower, modeling, bond 
ing, agent of change—without which his 
books would deflate like a blown tire. He 
uses more exclamation points than Gidget. 

Covey’s seven habits were initially in- 
tended for skittish business folk willing to 
try something, anything, to goose the bot- 
tom line. They pay large sums for his semi- 
nars and videotapes, in which he advises 
them, for example, to figure out what they 
want to do before they do it (“Habit 2: Begin 
with the end in mind”) and to do the im- 
portant things before the unimportant 
things (“Habit 3: Put first things first”). 
America’s corporate managers are notori 


His ge- 


SIMPLIFY 
OuR LIFT 
with Kids 


Some of her tips are obvious: keep a 
master calendar showing your kids' 
appointments, stock your car with 
ks and paper towels. Others are 
simply impossible. 


6 Keep your sense of humor.’ ” 








INT YOUR KIDS 


;e families. But first, you've got to go out and buy the books 


ously gullible, of course, and the money 
they spend on a self-designated “leader 
ship authority” like Covey is usually not 
their own. But parents are supposed to be 
harder to fool. By transplanting his wisdom 
into the burgeoning field of family books, 
he’s betting they aren’t. He may be right. 
His own family has already succumbed. 
Covey offers family testimonials, many from 
the Covey kids themselves, and it turns 
out—brace yourself—that old pop is pretty 
terrific. “His idealism,” writes his wife in an 
effusive foreword, “inspires me, the people 
he teaches and our children; it makes us 
want to achieve and lift ourselves and oth- 
ers.” Not since The Waltons has America 
seen a family so well adjusted. “We wanted 
our children to work in school and get as 
much education as possible,” Covey writes. 
“We focused primarily on learning, not 
grades, and we hardly ever had to encour- 
age the children to do their homework. We 
rarely saw a grade lower than A minus.” 
The little dears! But, you ask, what 


Skeptics will at first be puzzled 
by his customary non sequiturs 
and airy banalities. 


< Acceptance is essential 
because a lot of effort is 
wasted whenever you put 
up resistance. ?? 


about the rest of us? The habits are open to 
all, Covey insists, but if you want to hop 
aboard, be warned that you will end up talk 
ing like this, from an anonymous testimoni- 
al that Covey reprints: “With habits 4, 5 and 
6, my husband and I are seeking each oth- 
er’s exploration.” Or this, from a dad whose 
daughter had a temper tantrum: “I con 
sciously helped provide her with experi- 
ences where synergy really worked. And 
this enabled her to develop the courage 
and belief that if she pushed her own pause 
button and hung in there with us, it would 
pay off.” The daughter is seven years old. 
You may have trouble keeping the 
habits straight in any case. Covey’s teaching 
is, to put it mildly, highly schematic. The 7 
Habits begat the three primary laws of love, 
which are not to be confused with the four 
primary laws of life. There are four unique 
human gifts and three common mistakes 
and ... but who's counting? A reader who 
can hack through this verbiage will realize 
soon enough that it serves only to obscure 
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STEPHEN R.COVEY 


Not since The Waltons went off the air has 
America seen a family so well adjusted. 


é We focused primarily on 
learning, not grades, and we hardly ever 
had to encourage the children to do 
their homework. We rarely saw a grade 


lower than A minus. 7? 





old-fashioned notions that have sustained 
families since they first wandered out of 
the Serengeti. Think before you speak. Plan 
ahead, Try to see the other guy’s point of 
view. Tell the truth. If you can’t say anything 
nice, don’t say anything. Moderation in all 
things. To thine own self be true. And so on. 
Covey is a New Age Polonius, and like 
the original he’s harmless enough and may- 
be even does some good. It’s hard to make 
the same claim for Chopra, whose advice for 
parents never strays far from the soupy nar- 
cissism of his self-help blockbusters, Age- 
less Body, Timeless , 
Mind and Quantum 
Healing. Like those, 
The Seven Spiritual = 
Laws for Parents isa 3 
greeting card teased ‘ 
out to resemble a 
book. His fans will 
find nothing new 
here. Skeptics will 
at first be puzzled 
by his non sequiturs 
and airy banalities. THE CHOPRAS: The 


Then they will be author, center, with 


horrified his son and daughter 


Since Chopra disdains the concrete and 
the specific, one can never be completely 
sure what he’s driving at, but it’s clear he has 
little familiarity with family life as most 
Americans live it. He offers few examples to 
illustrate his points, but it’s not hard to come 
up with some of your own. Your three-year- 
old has taken to drinking out of the toilet? 
Consult Chopra: “Acceptance is essential 
because a lot of effort is wasted whenever 
you put up resistance.” Your preteen is mak- 
ing balloon animals with the condoms she 
got from the school nurse? Chill out. “A com- 
plete vision of life must include the realiza- 
tion that anything and everything is destined 
to happen, and our role is to remain open 
to uncertainty and surprise.” Your 13-year- 
old is getting sized for a tongue stud? “If 
you have taught your child to heed her own 
silence, there is no peril in letting her go out 
into the world no longer a child.” 

Family life holds the promise of at last 
rousing baby boomers from their genera- 
tional solipsism—turning them from their 
obsessions with their own feelings to the 
well-being of their children. And indeed, 
lurking beneath the glibness of Covey and 
St. James is the understanding that being a 
parent involves sacrifice, discipline and self- 
denial. Chopra is having none of that. His is 
the old-time Me-decade religion, 100 proof. 
In Chopra’s idealized world, having kids is 
just another occasion to luxuriate in the 
warm bubble bath of self. Children, he 
writes, let us “learn the Seven Spiritual Laws 
through them.” How nice. If only we didn’t 
have to drive them to soccer practice. 
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WO DAYS AFTER PRINCESS DIANA’S DEATH, JOSEPH 
Lelyveld, executive editor of the New York Times, 
sat in his office comparing two front pages from the 
Sunday paper. One had a typically Times-worthy 
story at the top of the right-hand column—about a 
new study documenting the number of illegal Mex- 
ican workers in the U.S. In the later edition, Diana’s 
death had supplanted it as the lead story. The paper 
was fast on its feet with the late-breaking news: trucks heading 
out to the Hamptons, weekend hangout of the media élite, 
were even turned back so the old edition could be replaced. 
Yet the paper had time to get in only a relatively brief story 
and a photo. The headline, moreover, was a discreet single line 
across three columns (DIANA KILLED IN A CAR ACCIDENT IN 
PARIS), a far cry from the banners that ran in most other big-city 
newspapers. Granted more time, would the Times have given 
the story bigger play? Lelyveld, a pale, reserved man who 
seems to personify the good, gray image of the Times, flashes a 
half-smile. “Actually,” he says, “I might have given it less.” 
Provocative words for a man whose newspaper was outdone 
by the Washington Post and others in exploring the events and 








crosscurrents surrounding the death of Di 

ana, Princess of Wales. But that, in a nut- 
shell, is what makes the New York Times 
both the most invaluable and, at times, the 
most infuriating newspaper in the country. 
On the one hand, it’s a rock of restrained, 
sober-minded news judgment in a media 
world that flies into paroxysms of excess 
every time an O.J. Simpson or JonBenet 
Ramsey comes along. Yet that same sobri- 
ety can make the paper seem stuffy and ar- 
thritic, more comfortable explicating the 
terms of a treaty on land mines than grap 
pling with the latest 
pop-culture eruption. 
The Times is easily the 
best, most important 
newspaper in the coun- 
try, authoritative and 
unfailingly serious. Yet 
in some fundamental 
way, it is also out of the 
mainstream—snooty, 
austere and loathe to 
go near gossip, even 
when it concerns the 
performance of such 
major figures as Presi 

dent Clinton and New 
York City’s Mayor Ru- 
dolph Giuliani. 

So it was a big deal, 
to the Times at least, 
when its 1.1 million 
subscribers (the third 
highest of any paper in 
the country, behind 
the Wall Street Jour- 
nal and USA Today) 
were greeted last Mon- 
day, for the first time 
ever, with color pho 
tos in the daily paper. It’s part of the most 
radical face-lift the Times has attempted in 
two decades. Besides adding color (which 
will creep from the “soft” sections onto the 
front page sometime in October), the Times 
has expanded from four to six sections on 
most weekdays, giving sports and arts their 
own daily freestanding sections for the first 
time. Deadlines have been moved back to 
get in later news and sports scores; re- 
vamped home and food sections have been 
introduced; and even more new sections 
are on the way, Times executives promise, 
at a rate of one every six months: consumer 
technology, health and fitness and the fam- 
ily are among the topics first in line. 

In the newspaper world, these changes 
are hardly revolutionary. Most papers 
switched to color years ago, and many al- 
ready have six or more sections every day. 
But the Times is no ordinary newspaper. 
It’s a bastion of traditional news values, 
whose slightest twist or turn can cause out- 
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cries of betrayal among loyal readers. The 
last upheaval came in the 1970s, when the 
Times introduced several new feature sec- 
tions, such as living and home, and tradi- 
tionalists moaned that the paper had been 
contaminated with trivia on artichokes and 
Biedermeier furniture. 

The new revamp is unlikely to raise 
the same outcry. Last week's color photo 
graphs—like a food-section collage of col 
ored pastas arranged into a map of Italy 
were eye-catching but decorous. Stories in 
the new sections included such entertain 





Publisher Sulzberger, overlooking Times Square, calls the 
paper's revamp a “change you make once a generation” 


ing fare as a look at cookbook recipes that 
don’t work and a design review of TV talk- 
show sets. But make no mistake: this is still 
your father’s New York Times. The lead 
story in Monday’s arts section was about a 
dead opera singer—Maria Callas 
architecture review of a new Holocaust 
museum in New York City carried no pic 
ture at all of the building. 


while an 


HE PAPER'S GUIDING CREDO 
might have come from Gene 
Kelly in Singin’ in the Rain: Dig- 
nity, always dignity. An early 
color version of the business 
section was reportedly sent 
back by top editors, who found 
its turquoise-and-orange charts 
too reminiscent of USA Today. Color in the 
Times will be “sophisticated,” says Arthur 
Sulzberger Jr., the paper's boyishly exuber- 
ant publisher. He likes to recall a focus- 
group session the paper did several years 
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ago in Connecticut. Shown some proposed 
changes in the Times, one woman was ap- 
palled. I don’t read the paper,” she said 
“but it can’t change! 
“Even our nonreaders are loyal to us.” 
They have good reason to be. Even if 
you don’t read the New York Times, you 
read it—via the TV newscasts and local 


Says Sulzberger 


newspapers that get their cues on the day’s 
important news from the Times’ front 
A Times morning-after analysis of a 
presidential debate can set the agenda for 


page 


days of campaign coverage and punditry 
Its decision to feature, 
say, a murder in Tex- 
as on Page One can 
prompt hordes of re- 
porters to hop a plane 
south. Its critics can 
make or break a Broad- 
way play or turn an ob- 
scure foreign film into 
tomorrow’s hot ticket 
The Times 
largest editorial staff, 


has the 


spends more money 
on newsgathering and 
has won more Pulitzer 
Prizes (74) than any 
other paper in the 
country. It 
out-hustled on a story 


may get 


now and then, espe- 
cially when its august 
editors find the subject 
too tawdry or sensa- 
tional, But for the com 
and 
astuteness of its jour 
nalism, top to bottom, 
no other paper comes 


prehensiveness 


close. 

The Times looks even better when cast 
against the generally sorry state of Ameri- 
can newspapers. While most other big-city 
papers have downsized in recent years, or 
gone downmarket to woo readers away 
from TV or the tabloids, the Times has 
stayed serious, and steadily expanded. It has 
hired top people from rival papers and tried 
to improve weak sections like sports and 
business. Its traditionally staid, often awk- 
ward writing has been enlivened by a few 
distinctive voices, like political reporter 
Maureen Dowd and Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Rick Bragg. Yet readers can no longer find 
Dowd’s biting prose on Page One; in 1995 
the paper’s editors moved her to a column 
on the op-ed page. The Times continues to 
struggle with local coverage that sometimes 
lags behind New York’s feisty tabloids and 
the weekly New York Observer. And it still 
has its nose in the air about stories that 
smack of gossip, like the reported marital 
problems of Mayor Giuliani 
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Yet, for all that, it stands alone. 
Twenty years ago, one could have had 
a reasonable debate in journalistic cir- 
cles over which is the best newspaper in 
America—the Washington Post, Los An- 
geles Times and Wall Street Journal all 
had their moments. But no more. “In the 
time I've been watching the paper or as- 
sociated with it, I don’t think they've ever 
had a stronger group of editors,” says Bill 
Kovach, a former Times Washington bureau 
chief who heads the Nieman journalism 
fellowships at Harvard. “If you look at the so- 
phistication and background and knowl- 
edge of their reporters, it’s almost breathtak- 
ing.” Even the reporters, a usually grumbly 
crew, sound like they are, well, proud to be 
there. “Papers have their golden age,” says | 
Alessandra Stanley, Moscow co-bureau 
chief. “I think the Times is in that now.” 

Good journalism has been good busi- 
ness too. Though the Times’ circulation has | 
dipped 4% in the past five years (a drop 
company officials attribute 
largely to price increases), ALL THE 
the paper's strategy of 
marketing itself as a pre- 
mium product for an élite 
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Inside the paper, the Times’ very dom- 
inance may help foster a certain arrogance 
and complacency. The Times has been 
slow to jump on some major stories, no- 
tably the campaign-finance scandals in 
Washington (where the Washington Post’s 
Bob Woodward has had some big scoops). 
Concedes Lelyveld: “We were too slow off 
the mark.” Its big, serioso reporting proj- 
ects are sometimes lumbering: a seven- 
part series in March of 1996 on middle- 
class people who had been downsized out 
of a job was vivid and affecting but late; it 
came out just as economic statistics were 
highlighting job growth, not downsizing. 

Times writing can still be fusty and stilt- 
ed, with a prim overreliance on the adjective 
clear. (“Term limits have been suc- 

cessful at bringing new faces 

into politics. Less clear is 
whether they’re making any 
practical difference.”) And 
when the paper tries to get hip, 
the results can be just clumsy. 
A self-consciously trendy Sun- 
day styles section, launched in 
1992, was an embarrassing flop. 
(It will be relaunched later this 
























audience has worked. Tues readers goten year, with a stress on service 
Advertising and circula-  gyeful this week. Sports pieces and fashion.) 

tion revenues are growing and arts now have their Yet the weaknesses arise from 
steadily, and earnings for own daily sections; the paper’s strengths. No group of 
the New York Times Co, retooled food and journalists can be handed the kind 
(which owns 22 other home sections made of power the Times’ reporters have 
newspapers, including the began appearing in without feeling just a little bit of the 
Boston Globe, as well as the daily paper weight on their backs. “If you work 


magazines and TV sta- 
tions) increased 22% in 1996 over the previ- | 
ous year. The heavily promoted revamp of 
the Times—made possible by a newly 
opened $350 million printing plant in 
College Point, Queens—is expected to 
provide another boost: giving advertis- 
ers more opportunity for color ads in the 
daily paper and, Times executives hope, 
attracting new subscribers in the New 
York City area, where the paper still reach- 
es only about 10% of its potential market. 
While heartening for the newspaper 
business, the Times’ success has a down- 
side. More than one-third of the paper’s 
readers are outside the New York metro- 
politan area, and most of those readers get 
the paper at home, through delivery agree- 
ments the Times has reached with 45 local 
papers. While this has given readers in such 
cities as Chicago and Denver access to the 
Times’ comprehensive national and interna- 
tional coverage, it may also be giving local pa- 
pers an excuse to narrow their horizons. “It’s 
an indication to what degree newspapers 
have got out of national and foreign news,” 
says Gene Roberts, the former editor of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer who returned to the 
Times three years ago as managing editor. 

































here and look around at the rest of 
the profession,” says Howell Raines, 
who runs the paper's feisty editorial 
page, “you realize that if this place 
disappeared, it would not be rein- 
vented. That imparts a sense of stew- 
ardship.” The upside of this sense of 
mission is that it makes the paper care- 
ful in its judgments, scrupulous about cor- 
rections, conscious that its words can in- 
stantly become conventional wisdom. The 
drawback is that it can discourage innov- 
ative journalism. 

“Going to work at the Times,” says 
Peter Kaplan, editor of the Observer and 
a former Times reporter, “is like getting 
into a Sherman tank. You can’t go more 
than 10 m.p.h. You can’t see anything. But 
you know you have this enormous pow- 
er.” Says another former Times reporter: 
“Everyone feels the burden to maintain 
the standards, to be serious, to not em- 
barrass themselves. People feel over- 
whelmed by the institution.” 

The institution is not as intimidating 
as it once was. The Times’ most impor- 
nt editor of modern times, A.M. Rosen- 
thal, ran the paper from 1969 to 1986 and 
did much to strip the place of cobwebs, 
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MOVING UP 


aking a list of the nation’s 10 best 
Miressieves—: project TIME used 

to embark on regularly, the last time 
in 1984—is a rather dispiriting task these 
days. Many of the best papers have gone 
downhill in recent years, beset by cost 
cutting or simply a crisis of confidence 
that old-fashioned quality will suffice in 
an age of media bombardment. Still, any 
list of the nation’s best dailies—after the 
inevitable No. 1 New York Times—would 
include mostly familiar names, papers 
that have the resources to overwhelm, 
if not always outshine, others. The Wall 
Street Journal turns out fewer memorable 
enterprise stories these days but still has 
excellent coverage of business, marketing 
and technology. The Washington Post 
has lost some of its edge and impact 
(partly, perhaps, because of a slackening 
of interest in political news) but has 
improved its local coverage. The Los 
Angeles Times, struggling with cutbacks, 
is often lumbering and hard to read but 
remains a formidable presence. The 
Philadelphia Inquirer’s day-to-day sections 
can be ragged, but it continues to excel at 
major investigations and splashy specials. 

More interesting are some less 

celebrated newspapers that have become 
more innovative and feisty, less timid and 
formulaic; together they offer rays of hope 
for the future of the daily press. 'TIME’s 
selection of some papers worth watching: 


break down its seniority system and open 
the way to more stylish writing. In later 
years, however, his reign became auto- 
cratic and oppressive—creating a now 
legendary “climate of fear” that the news- 
paper is still trying to shake off. Rosenthal’s 
successor as executive editor, Max Frank- 
el, tried diligently to lighten the mood 
and loosen up the front page, with more 
life-style and culture stories. 

But much of the credit for “humaniz- 
ing” the Times in recent years goes to Sulz- 
berger Jr., the latest descendant of Adolph 
S. Ochs (who bought the financially ailing 
daily in 1896) to head the paper. “Young 
Arthur,” 46, who became publisher in 1992 
(when his father, known as “Punch,” relin- 
quished the job), initiated “sensitivity ses- 
sions” for editors, encouraged more dia- 
logue between the business and editorial 
sides, and brought a hands-on enthusiasm 
to the paper. On the Sunday night before 
the debut of color, he joined editors in the 
newsroom, watching as the first color pho- 
tos were chosen, then went to the paper’s 
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| page loaded with foreign news and sober 





thorough sports section, smart 
business coverage and savvy trend spotting 


_ St Petersburg C Times 





Tre Tiss 


MOST RESOURCEFUL In newspaper-rich 

Sr ak then a 
out, with enterprising reporting, crafted 

writing and a knack for breeding future stars. 
it broke the story of Baptist leader Henry 
Lyons’ alleged financial improprieties 


Edison, N.J., plant, where he stayed until 
2 a.m. as computer glitches caused delays 
on a tense opening night. 


HOUGH SULZBERGER PRESIDES, 
the man most responsible for 
the Times’ editorial product is 
Lelyveld, who became execu- 
tive editor in 1994 after a stellar 
career as a Times overseas cor- 
respondent, Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning author (for his book on 
South Africa, Move Your Shadow), foreign 
editor and managing editor. Raised in New 
York City, the son of a prominent Reform 
rabbi, Lelyveld, 60, has edited the paper 
with a cautious hand, keeping the front 


analyses of issues like welfare reform, 
while backing off a bit from Frankel’s pen- 
chant for sprightly life-style stories. “We 
want to sell newspapers; we’re not above 
that,” he says. “But at the end of the day, if | 
a boring but significant conference about 

nuclear nonproliferation or global warm- 
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MOST IMPROVED Once fat and sleepy, the New 
Orleans daily has reported 
gambling, Medicaid abuses cal te cea’ 





BEST COMEBACK It’s no longer a factor in 
covering Washington, but the Baltimore Sun 
has had a fresh burst of life after a long 
decline. One eye-catching story: two of its 
reporters traveled to Sudan, bought a pair of 
boys and exposed the slave trade 


ing produces an agreement that the edi- 
tors of this paper feel truly changes things, 
then we will lead the paper with it.” 

Lelyveld is admittedly skittish about 
stories that delve into the private lives of 
public people and has moved carefully on 
one closely watched Times project: a so- 
called gossip column. The proposed col- 
umn—which would cover social events and 
other news about celebrities—has drawn 
opposition internally and appears to be on 
hold. Closer to his heart is a new ideas 
page, which will cover “intellectual contro- 
versy of all kinds,” from literary debates to 
medical ethics and could expand into its 
own section. Lelyveld’s tough standards 
have served the paper well on some key oc- 
casions. Unlike other editors, he refused to 
give front-page play to the story when 
Richard Jewell was fingered prematurely 
as a prime suspect in the Atlanta Centen- 
nial Olympic Park bombing. 

Lelyveld puts off some staff members 
with his remote and rather prickly de- 
meanor. Some complain that he is stingy 
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snazzy color design, the Orange County (Calif.) 


Register has given the L.A. Times fits on its 

suburban home turf. One coup: the Register’s 
Pulitzer prizewinning report on a fertility-clinic 

scandal at the University of California at Irvine 
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take on the New York Times? The Long 
Island-based tabloid (despite the death of its 
New York City edition) has good, gutty local 
coverage; competes aggressively overseas; 
and has won eight Pulitzers in six years 
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NEWEST MAJOR-LEAGUE PLAYER After 
killing off the Times Herald, its afternoon 
competitor, the Morning News didn't get 
complacent; it got better. Despite one faux 
pas—publishing Tim McVeigh's “confession” 
—it seems poised to join the top tier 
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BEST PAPERS YOU'VE NEVER HEARD OF 
The Concord (N.H.) Monitor has excellent 
statewide coverage. The Everett (Wash.) 
Herald does creative, 
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with praise; others who work closely with 
him say he agonizes over personnel mat- 
ters in private, while demanding much of 
those to whom he delegates responsibility. 
When a section editor asked him for advice 
at one editorial meeting, Lelyveld report- 
edly replied, “If I need to answer that ques- 
tion for you, I don’t need you.” 

One of Lelyveld’s major tasks has been 
to deal with the perennial Times issue of 
editorial succession. When an obvious 
candidate for the No. 2 slot of managing 
editor wasn’t apparent three years ago, he 
hired Roberts, three years away from re- 
tirement. Then, early this year, he named 

Bill Keller, 48, a former foreign corre- 
«spondent who won a Pulitzer for his cov- 
= erage of the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
sto replace Roberts this month. Though 
zcriticized in some quarters as having too 
®similar a background to Lelyveld (and 
Scausing a stir internally because of his 
= messy personal life: around the time of the 
z promotion he had left his wife and adopt- 
jed son for a British journalist who was 


z 
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pregnant with his child), Keller has re- 
ceived a good initial reception in the 
newsroom. His chief competition to suc- 
ceed Lelyveld when he retires in five 
years is Raines, 54. A gregarious South- 
erner who has brought new punch to the 
paper's often bland editorial page, Raines 
could bring some welcome flair and ag- 
gressiveness to the paper’s journalism. 
Whoever runs the Times next may 
have to do it within a drastically changed 
company. One question is who will take 
over when Punch Sulzberger, 71, retires 
as CEO. Though his son is heir-apparent, 
there is speculation that other family 
members may challenge young Arthur 
for the title or at least insist that the jobs 
of ceo and publisher (combined under 
Punch) be separated. Meanwhile, the 
company—flush with cash after selling off 
several sports and leisure magazines—is 
shopping for a substantial acquisition or 
two in the next year. If the Times Co. 
were to purchase a major media company, 
it could dramatically transform a family- 
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run enterprise that still gets 90% of its rev- 
enues from newspapers (50% from the 
Times alone). To date, the paper has been 
slow to expand into TV and the Internet, 
though it has a promising alliance with 
MSNBC, which runs a segment on its Bri- 
an Williams nightly newscast previewing 
a story from the next day’s Times. 

“The question is how far do we want 
to deviate from the profile of the com- 
pany,” says Times Co. president Russell 
Lewis. “We're making a very studied 
judgment of where we want to be.” With 
its élite audience and Old World style, the 
Times has been able to remain largely 
aloof from the rough-and-tumble compe- 
tition for readers and viewers brought on 
by the information explosion. If it ever 
hops into the hurly-burly new world, it 
will find that maintaining the balance be- 
tween journalistic standards and market- 
place pressures will get tougher, not easi- 
er. And readers of the Times could wake 
up one morning to find a lot more than 
colored pasta on their breakfast table. @ 
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Serotonin drugs treat everything from depression to overeating, but as we 
learned last week, tinkering with the chemistry of the brain can be risky 





By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


OR CHICAGO JOURNALIST SUSAN SCHWENDENER, 
the symptoms were as familiar as the runny nose of 
a cold or the scratchiness of a strep throat. “You 
can’t sleep, you can’t eat, you lose weight because 
your mood’s so blue.” Schwendener, 33, suffered 
her first bout of depression as a teenager. She start- 
ed taking Prozac 10 years ago. “The pain,” she says, 
“sort of evaporated over time.” By the age of 21, 
Beth Herwig, now an executive assistant in St. 
Louis, Mo., tipped the scales at more than 500 lbs. 
At 29, after years of yo-yo dieting, she was carrying 
545 Ibs. on her 5-ft. 4-in. frame. Then Herwig went on a combi- 
nation of fenfluramine and phentermine, popularly known as 
fen/phen. “It’s not that I don’t want that Twinkie still,” says Her- 
wig. “But before, I would see it, and there was almost nothing that 
could stop me.” Today she weighs just 265 Ibs. 

Brian Goodman, 20, is obsessed with the idea that disaster 
and death are about to strike his family. The only way to stave 
off catastrophe, his mind tells him, is to follow self-imposed rit- 
uals to the absolute letter: making coffee in a way that never 
varies, driving around Los Angeles along the same route every 
day. A classic victim of obsessive-compulsive disorder, Good- 
man has been in treatment since he was seven, without much 
change. Now he is on Zoloft. “Before the medicine,” he says, “it 
was like living in hell.” 
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At first glance, these stories seem completely unrelated— 
three profoundly different disorders treated with three different 
drugs. Yet all three medications have one crucial element in 
common: they target the brain chemical serotonin. Though sero- 
tonin has been known to researchers for nearly a half-century, 
only in recent years have neuroscientists begun to understand 
how important this one substance is to the functioning of the hu- 
man psyche. Serotonin, or the lack of it, has been implicated not 
only in depression, uncontrollable appetite and obsessive-com- 
pulsive disorder but also in autism, bulimia, social phobias, pre- 
menstrual syndrome, anxiety and panic, migraines, schizophre- 
nia and even extreme violence. 

The growing awareness of serotonin’s central role in mood 
and emotion has been paralleled—and in some cases driven—by 
a boom in drugs that target serotonin more or less specifically. 
Among them are such popular antidepressants as Elavil, Prozac, 
Zoloft and the hot new herbal medication St. John’s wort; power- 
ful appetite suppressants including Redux and fenfluramine; and 
antipsychotics such as clozapine. Like every other drug, the ones 
that zero in on serotonin have side effects. Elavil makes people 
sleepy. Zoloft can trigger headache and nausea. Zoloft and Prozac 
may cause sexual dysfunction. All these symptoms are annoying, 
to be sure, yet they are a price that many sufferers have been will- 
ing to pay. 

But last week it became startlingly clear that monkeying with 
the chemistry of the human mind can trigger problems much 
more serious than a dull sex life. Just 1% years after it approved 
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Serotonin is 
manufactured in special 
nerve cells within the 
raphe nuclei, deep in the 
brain stem, and then 
transported to nerve 
endings throughout the 
brain and spinal cord. 








Redux for treatment of obesity, the FDA is- 
sued a warning advising patients to stop 
taking it and its close chemical cousin fen- 
fluramine immediately. At the same time, 
the drugs’ manufacturers and distributors, 
Wyeth-Ayerst Laboratories, told physi- 
cians to stop prescribing them and took 
the dramatic step of pulling both medica- 
tions from the market. The reason for such 
haste: new evidence had revealed that as 
many as 30% of Redux and fen/phen users 
could develop abnormalities in the shape 
of their heart valves—changes that could 
eventually lead to serious cardiac weak- 
ness and perhaps even death. 

These were not the first lethal side ef- 
fects associated with Redux and fenflura- 
mine. When Redux was approved, both 
Wyeth-Ayerst and the rpa already knew 
that the medication could lead to a poten- 
tially fatal lung condition known as prima- 
ry pulmonary hypertension. But this prob- 
lem seemed to affect only a small minority 
of users, and morbid obesity carries signif- 
icant risks of its own: heart disease, dia- 
betes, high blood pressure and stroke. On 
balance, the benefits seemed to outweigh 
the risks. 

Why did the equation suddenly see- 
saw the other way? Partly because clinical 
trials reveal only the most obvious side ef- 

:fects; the heart-valve changes discovered 
gover the summer do not initially cause vis- 
©ible symptoms in most patients. Also, 
=many doctors went overboard, giving Re- 
“dux and fen/phen to patients who were 
¥merely overweight, not obese, a violation 





of the FDA and drug-company prescription 
criteria that couldn’t help skewing the 
risk-benefit ratio. 

The abrupt change also reflects a deep- 
er truth about serotonin: despite years of 
study and impressive breakthroughs, re- 
searchers are only beginning to under- 
stand the chemical’s complex role in the 
functioning of the body and brain—and 
how doctors can make adjustments when 
serotonin levels go out of balance. So far, 
the tools used to manipulate serotonin in 
the human brain are more like pharmaco- 
logical machetes than they are like 
scalpels—crudely effective but capable of 
doing plenty of collateral damage. Says 
Barry Jacobs, a neuroscientist at Princeton 
University: “We just don’t know enough 
about how the brain works.” 

Still, there is plenty that researchers do 
understand. At the most basic level, they 
have been aware for more than two 
decades that without serotonin, dopamine, 
norepinephrine and the hundreds of other 
known neurotransmitters, the brain could 
not process information or send out in- 
structions to run the rest of the body. That 
is because neurons, or nerve cells, do not 
actually touch one another; they are sepa- 
rated by gaps known as synapses. When 
the electrical impulses that carry informa- 
tion through the nervous system reach the 
end of a neuron, they have nowhere to go. 
The circuit is broken. 

It would be, that is, if not for the 
neurotransmitters. These chemicals are 
stored in tiny sacs known as vesicles, lo- 











cated at nerve endings. When an electrical 
signal reaches the vesicles, they release 
their load. The neurotransmitter mole- 
cules navigate across the synapse and lock 
into receptors on the neighboring nerve 
cell—an action roughly equivalent to flip- 
ping on a light switch. The second nerve 
cell wakes up and sends off a jolt of elec- 
tricity to pass the message along. Their job 
completed, the neurotransmitter mole- 
cules detach and are ferried back to be 
reabsorbed or destroyed. 

That’s the simple version of the story. 
In practice, things are a bit more compli- 
cated. To start with, different neurons spe- 
cialize in releasing different neurotrans- 
mitters. Many carry messages that convey 
facts about the outside world—incoming 
sounds, patterns of light and so on—and 
integrate them into useful information. 
Some neurotransmitters also carry mes- 
sages of action, telling muscles when to re- 
lease or contract. 

But a small subset of these brain chem- 
icals, especially serotonin, evidently serves 
an entirely different purpose. As Steven 
Hyman, director of the National Institute of 
Mental Health, describes it, “These neuro- 
transmitters modulate raw information and 
give it its emotional tone.” Northwestern 
University psychiatrist James Stockard 
puts it more poetically: “A person’s mood is 
like a symphony, and serotonin is like the 
conductor's baton.” Other neurotransmit- 
ters help us know our stomachs are full; 
serotonin tells us whether we feel satisfied. 
Other chemicals help us perceive the water 


So far, the tools used to manipulate serotonin in the brain are | 
they are like scapels — crudely effective, but capable of doing p 




















The Great Divide 


messengers that bridge the gaps. 


ELECTRICAL IMPULSE 


level in a glass; serotonin helps us decide 
whether we will think of it as half empty or 
half full. 

With such a broad neurological port- 
folio, it is no wonder these mood-changing 
brain chemicals have been implicated in so 
many mental disorders. And it is not sur- 
prising that serotonin appears to be espe- 
cially important—the first among equals, in 
a sense. The nerve cells that specialize in 
serotonin production originate in the 
raphe nuclei, in a region right atop the 
spine that NIMH’s Hyman calls “the deep 
basement of the brain.” From there, these 
neurons extend vinelike projections called 
axons up through the brain and down into 
the spinal column. The axons form a sort of 
neurological interstate-highway network, 
over which serotonin supplies are sent to all 
parts of the nervous system. Other neuro- 
transmitters are restricted to certain re- 
gions of the brain or the body; serotonin is 
just about everywhere. 

Its effects vary widely, however, de- 
pending on a variety of factors. To begin 
with, each neurotransmitter can latch onto 
more than one kind of receptor. As many as 
15 distinct receptors have been identified 
for serotonin alone. And since a given 
nerve cell may have more or fewer recep- 
tors, depending on where in the brain it is 
located, a jolt of a particular neurotrans- 
mitter can generate electrical signals of 
widely varying strengths. Small wonder, 
therefore, that serotonin can affect every- 
thing from satiety to depression. 

It is also not surprising that serotonin 


more like machetes than 
) lenty of collateral damage 


Nerve cells carry.information in the form of 
electrical impulses. But to communicate with 
one another, the cells must get signals across 
the gaps, called synapses, that separate them. 
Neurotransmitters like serotonin are the 
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[not all Receptors Are Alike 


__.receptors. Some of them are associated with depression, 
RF, f y ~~ others with weight gain or hallucinations, 





The Normal Cycle 


Serotonin is stored in tiny sacs at the ends of the nerve cell (A). Triggered by an 
electrical signal, these sacs merge with the nerve ending’s outer membrane, 
releasing the neurotransmitter into the synapse (B). Serotonin molecules 
diffuse across the gap and bind to specialized proteins, called receptors, on the 
surface of the second nerve cell (C). When the serotonin’s job 
is done, the receptors release the molecules, which are either 
broken down or reabsorbed by the first nerve cell and stored 
for later use (DD). rm 
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How Serotonin Drugs Work  "PANSPORTER 


Prozac and most other serotonin drugs enhance the neurotransmitter's 
effects by preventing nerve cells from reabsorbing the serotonin that's 
already in circulation (E). Redux and fenfluramine go one step further: they 
stimulate nerve endings to release extra serotonin into the synapse (F). 
Some scientists speculate that the heart-valve problems 
associated with Redux and fenfluramine may be caused by 
this overproduction of serotonin. » 
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ay Scientists have identified at least 15 different serotonin 
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i ot) 0) A natural history of serotinin-related drugs 









Antidepressants _ Natural Antidepressants _ Diet Drugs Eating- 

@ PROZAC, ZOLOFT, | m ST. JOHN’S WORT | m REDUX, PONDIMIN Disorder 

AEE. SLANE | These medications - Drugs 

These drugs | do what Prozac does, 
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serotonin (and | nerve cells into | ZOLOFT 

in some cases | pumping out extra ' For reasons as 

norepinephrine) ' serotonin. This yet unclear, 

available in the overeaters antidepressants 

brain for longer | feel full more easily, can help bulimics 

than usual, thus | but also may | stop binging; the 

boosting their | explain dangerous | Starved brains of 

mood-enhancing side effects ~ | anorexics respond 

effects only after they've 
been renourished 


deficits can give rise to very different ill- 
nesses, depending on what part of the 
brain is affected. Obsessive-compulsive 
disorder, for example, probably arises in 
the striatum, a part of the brain that con- 
trols voluntary movements. Princeton’s Ja- 
cobs believes that, based on experiments 
with cats, repetitive motor activity—walk- 
ing, chewing, breathing—stimulates the re- 
_ lease of serotonin, which improves mood. 
§ That might explain why people are soothed 
“by gum chewing and why obsessive-com- 
tpulsives perform such ritualistic acts as 
Shand washing over and over; they may 
simply be self-medicating to overcome a 
éserotonin deficit. 
¢ Anxiety disorders, on the other hand, 


Zamygdala, the part of the brain that 

















processes fear and other emotions. For de- 
pression, bulimia, obesity and the rest of 
the serotonin-related disorders, however, 
no one knows for sure what part of the 
brain is involved or exactly why the drugs 
work. “There is,” says Hyman, “a bit of 
mystery here.” 

More than a bit. In fact, the entire his- 
tory of serotonin and of drugs that affect it 
has been largely a process of trial and error 
marked by chance discoveries, surprise 
connections and unanticipated therapeu- 
tic effects. The chemical was not even first 


discovered in the brain. It was stumbled on | 


in the late 1940s by U.S. and Italian re- 
searchers, working independently, in 
blood platelets and in the intestines, re- 
spectively. The Italians called it en- 
teramine, the Americans serotonin (sero 


for blood, tonin for muscle tone)—and 
when the two groups compared notes, they 
found their compounds were identical. 

At first, the effects of serotonin seemed 
confined to the body alone: it was found to 
trigger contractions in the muscles and in- 
testines and to regulate blood pressure by 
forcing blood vessels to constrict. But ex- 
periments at the National Institutes of 
Health in the 1950s revealed that com- 
pounds that depressed serotonin levels de- 
pressed patients as well. Not long after, re- 
searchers found two more clues to the 
serotonin-depression connection. The first 
was that reserpine, an anti-blood-pressure 
medicine that depresses serotonin levels, 
can sometimes trigger depression. The 
second came from iproniazid, originally 
developed as an anti-tuberculosis agent. 
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WHO'S TO BLAME FOR REDUX 
AND FENFLURAMINE? 


UESTION: WHO'S TO BLAME FOR LETTING THE PUBLIC GOB- 
ble up potentially deadly diet pills like so much popcorn? 
‘Choose from among the following: 1. The U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration, which brushed off scientists’ misgiv- 
ings to approve the pills last year. 2. The drug companies that 
produced, tested and zealously promoted the pills. 3. The doc- 
tors and diet clinics that eagerly dispensed them, even to pa- 
tients for whom they were never intended. 4. Uncritical media 
that ballyhooed the pills as “miracle” drugs and “magic bullets” 
in the war against fat. 5. A fanatically weight-conscious public 
so eager to shed pounds that it demanded the pills at any cost. 
If the finger pointing that followed last week's abrupt with- 
drawal of two of the country’s favorite diet pills looked like a 
multiple-choice law-school torts exam, the similarity was hard- 
ly coincidental. Even before the Fpa urged the recall of Redux 
(dexfenfluramine)—and Pondimin (fenfluramine), the front half 
of the fat-pill combo known as fen/phen—scores of lawyers 
across the nation had already started filing lawsuits. After the re- 


call, the legal assault turned into a stampede. “Everyone saw 
money,” says Jacoby & Meyers’ Gail Koff. 

Some attorneys even took out newspaper ads desperately 
seeking any individuals who felt they had been hurt by the cap- 
sules. New York lawyer Paul Rheingold, author of four suits so 
far, describes the diet-pill debacle as such “easy” pickings that 
he expects “many thousands of lawsuits scattered all around the 
country.” Eventually, say some analysts, the Redux-fenflu- 
ramine recall could grow into one of the biggest medical-liabil- 
ity cases in history, perhaps exceeding the anticipated $2.4 bil- 
lion from silicone breast implants. 

Much of this legal furor is being vented against Wyeth- 
Ayerst Laboratories, a subsidiary of American Home Products, 
which makes fenfluramine and distributes dexfenfluramine, 
and Interneuron Pharmaceuticals, a small Lexington, Mass., 
firm founded by the M.1.T. neurologist who developed Redux. 
There's also talk of bringing action against the FoA—though fed- 
eral law usually protects government officials from suits chal- 
lenging routine performance of duties like approving drugs. 
Whatever the outcome of the legal battles, they leave unsettled 
larger societal questions—about Americans’ infatuation with 
quick-fix remedies for whatever ails them, real or imagined, and 
their doctors’ willingness to cater to it. 

When fenfluramine was approved in 1973, the Fpa declared 
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Drugs for Obsessive- 


Compulsive Disorder 
@ PROZAC, ZOLOFT 


No one knows for 
sure, but it may 
be that these 
drugs replace a 
natural serotonin 
boost triggered 
by repetitive 
motions like 
compulsive 

hand washing 


The medicine worked against TB, which 
naturally made patients happy. When the 
euphoria did not wear off, however, scien- 
tists began to suspect that it was not en- 
tirely natural. 

They were right. Iproniazid is what is 
known as a monoamine oxidase inhibitor 
(Mao). In the brain, scientists have subse- 
quently learned, monoamine oxidase’s job 
is to destroy leftover neurotransmitters 
that are floating around loose after they 
have done their work. By inhibiting the 
action of monoamine oxidase, drugs like 
iproniazid let neurotransmitters circulate 
and keep stimulating neurons longer than 
they normally would. An extended soaking 
in serotonin and norepinephrine evidently 
made for a happier patient, and Mao in- 
hibitors became the first antidepressants. 








it safe for short-term use. The assumption: 
that it would be prescribed for only severe- 
ly obese patients who seemed impervious to 
other treatment—“not,” as University of 
Pennsylvania cardiologist Frank Silvestry 
puts it, “to get into a bikini or wedding 
dress.” But in 1992 all that changed. Studies 
showed that if fenfluramine was taken with 
a kindred drug, phentermine, the eupho- 
nious fen/phen duo would help dieters shed 
pounds not only faster but with few side ef- 
fects. Although the drugs were never ap- 
proved for combined use, doctors exercised 
their right to prescribe them “off label”— 
and that usually meant together. The com- 
bo quickly became one of the drug indus- 
try’s hottest sellers. 

There were skeptics even then. The lit- 


tle capsules, they warned, were only a stopgap, not the final an- 
swer to obesity, which is still handled best by eating less and ex- 
ercising more. They also pointed to unknown dangers from 
long-term use as well as evidence suggesting a risk of neurolog- 
ical damage and a rare but fatal lung disease. 


Antipsychotics 
@ CLOZAPINE 


In contrast to the other 
medicines, clozapine 
keeps serotonin from 
binding to nerve cells. 
By cutting down 
on stimulation, 
it reduces 
schizophrenic 
hallucinations 









In the 1960s, a second class of anti- | 


depressants emerged. By tinkering with 
the chemical structure of antihistamines, a 
Swiss psychiatrist, Ronald Kuhn, created a 
drug called imipramine, first of the so- 
called tricyclic antidepressants. At the 
time no one had any idea why these medi- 
cines worked. Researchers have since 
learned that they keep excess serotonin 
and other neurotransmitters from being 
reabsorbed into the nerve cells they origi- 
nally came from: same extended neuro- 
transmitter bath as the Mao inhibitors, dif- 
ferent mechanism. 

Both types of antidepressant had major 


Packing up the pills in New York City 
two months later, heart-valve problems were reported in 30% 
of 291 patients taking fen/phen or Redux, and the agency asked 
the companies to recall the drugs. 

So who’s to blame? The correct answer is, all of the 
above.—By Frederic Golden. Reported by William Dowell and Jane Van 
Tassel/New York and Dick Thompson/Washington 
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: Hallucinogens 


| ™ LSD, MESCALINE, 
| PSILOCYBIN, 
| ECSTASY 


Basically anti- 
antipsychotics, gD 
these recreational 0“ 
drugs plug directly 
| into serotonin 
receptors and 
may cause brain 
neurons to rev up 
| into overdrive 






side effects, though, including profound 
drowsiness and heart palpitations. The rea- 
son, scientists generally agreed, was that 
they affected brain chemistry too broadly. 
The research seemed to point to serotonin 
as the most important mood-enhancing 
chemical, though not the only one, and so 
neurochemists set about looking for a drug 
that would boost the influence of serotonin 


| alone. In 1974, after a decade of work, Eli 


Lilly came up with Prozac, first of the so- 
called selective serotonin reuptake in- 
hibitors, or sSRIs, and it was finally ap- 
proved by the FDA in 1987. 

But the serotonin trail led scientists 
down a number of other interesting paths 
as well. One involved tsp: clinicians dis- 
covered that people on MAO inhibitors 
were much less sensitive to the drug than 


rounding the Fpa’s approval of Redux 
in April 1996 (after a scientific advisory 
panel initially voted 5 to 3 against ap- 
proval), By June, U.S. doctors had 
scribbled nearly 2.5 million prescrip- 
tions for Redux, and the number of 
people exposed to the drugs rose to an 
estimated 60 million worldwide. 

Then the bubble burst. In July, 
Mayo Clinic doctors reported finding 
serious heart-valve damage in 24 
fen/phen users. Several had to have 
valves replaced. Alarmed by the Mayo 
reports, other doctors began looking 
more closely at their fen/phen patients 
and found similar problems. The FDA 
sent a warning to physicians but 
stopped short of further action. Barely 








These cautionary words were all but lost in the hype sur- 
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BEYOND REDUX 





AND FEN/PHEN 





normal. The consensus is that LSD mimics 
serotonin in the brain and latches onto the 
same neuronal receptors. With MAO in- 
hibitors keeping more serotonin in circula- 
tion, the acid cannot elbow its way in. 
Another line of investigation revealed 
that serotonin may play a role in sleep. De- 
stroy the raphe nuclei in cats, and they de- 
velop permanent and total insomnia. Give 
=the wakeful cats a shot of serotonin, and 
° . . 
‘they immediately go to sleep. In humans 
sthe amino acid L-tryptophan, which is con- 
“verted to serotonin in the brain, is some- 
«times used as a sleeping pill. (A bad batch 





of L-tryptophan killed several people in 
the late 1980s and effectively killed the 
craze.) In another experiment, researchers 
discovered that when they stimulated 
raphe cells to release extra serotonin not in 
the brain but in the spinal cord, test sub- 
jects experienced pain relief. 

In yet another series of studies in the 
1970s, scientists discovered links between 
serotonin and aggressive behavior. Mon- 
keys with high levels of serotonin by- 
products in their blood, it turns out, tend 
to be feistier, and drugs that boost sero- 
tonin activity tend to calm them down. 
The serotonin-violence link appears to 
hold for humans as well. In 1979 psychia- 
trist Frederick Goodwin, now at George 


| Washington University, discovered that 


Navy enlisted men with low levels of sero- 
tonin byproducts often had a history of ag- 
gression. Subsequent studies discovered 
similar evidence in Marines discharged 
for excessive violence, in people who be- 
came violent after drinking alcohol and in 
children who tortured animals. 

Finally, the development of Prozac led 
to a number of surprises—the discovery 
that it was good for obsessive-compulsive 
disorder, for example, as well as for panic 
disorder and social phobias. Clinicians also 
noticed that Prozac patients tended to lose 
weight, an intriguing finding, considering 
how many Americans are obese. But the 
weight loss was transito- 
ry, so Lilly scientists went 
back into the lab to see if 








calories faster. Wurtman separated fenflu- 
ramine into its two component chemicals, 
levofenfluramine and dexfenfluramine. The 
latter has revealed itself to be a powerful 
weight-loss medication. He patented the 
drug for M.L.T., founded a company called 
Interneuron Pharmaceuticals to manufac- 
ture it under license to Wyeth-Ayerst and 
began moving the drug, dubbed Redux, 
through the rpa-approval process. 

From the start, it was clear that Redux 
has serious potential side effects. One is 
primary pulmonary hypertension, a rare 
form of high blood pressure that strikes the 
blood vessels of the lungs. Another, consid- 
ered even more serious by some of Redux’s 
critics, was the possibility of brain damage. 
When fed to monkeys, dexfenfluramine 
can destroy neurons. Says John Harvey of 
the Allegheny University of Health Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia, who edits the Jour- 
nal of Pharmacology and Experimental 
Therapeutics: “Any of us who were phar- 
macologists knew this was a dirty drug. 
None of us was surprised.” 

Some critics claim that Interneuron 
steamrollered Redux through the Fpa and 
that the agency acted irresponsibly in ap- 
proving it, charges that the company and 
the agency vigorously deny. What nobody 
on either side considered, though, was the 
possibility that either Redux or its parent 
compound fenfluramine might damage 
heart valves. 

But why would they? 
After all, other serotonin 














| they could reformulate 


Prozac as an effective 
obesity drug. 

Their efforts failed, 
but Richard Wurtman, an 
M.LT. neurologist and 
Lilly consultant, took a dif- 
ferent approach. Instead 
of using Prozac as a start- 
ing point, he turned to 
fenfluramine, a European 
weight-loss drug. Because 
fenfluramine acts on both 
serotonin and dopamine, 
it has the unfortunate side 
effect of putting its users to 
sleep. That is why doctors 
came up with fen/phen; 
the “phen” (phentermine) 
is an amphetamine-like 
drug that wakes the pa- 
tient up again and boosts 
the metabolism to burn 


BEYOND 
PROZAC 


SYCHIATRISTS IN EUROPE 

are buzzing about a 
new drug, reboxetine, that 
has just been approved for 
use in Britain and seems 
to be even more effective 
than Prozac for severely 
depressed patients. Mar- 
keted under the brand 
name Edronax, it totally 
ignores serotonin and tar- 
gets another brain chemi- 
cal, norepin 
which is also 
have a powerful effect on 
mood. Scientists estimate 
that there may be as many 
as 500 different neuro- 
transmitters in the brain. 





enhancers, such as Prozac, 
have never caused heart 
problems. There is a 
crucial difference, howev- 
er, between Prozac and 
Redux-fenfluramine. The 
former, like the other 
sskis, keeps serotonin in 
circulation longer than it 
would otherwise be, thus 
helping the brain get the 
most out of its normal out- 
put. The latter do the 
same, but they also force 
nerve cells to boost the 
levels of serotonin that go 
into circulation. It is this 
unnatural bath of excess 
serotonin, some scientists 
theorize, that causes 
heart-valve defects and 
also triggers brain dam- 
age—in monkeys, at the 


_ Other chemicals help us perceive the water level in a glass; 
serotonin helps us decide whether it’s half full or half empty 
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very least—by overdosing neurons and 
burning them out. 

But if Redux and fenfluramine are too 
powerful for the body to handle—a propo- 
sition not fully accepted by some doctors 
despite the FDA and manufacturers’ ac- 
tion—research into serotonin-boosting 
drugs is hardly slowing down. If anything, 
the discovery of a new set of side effects 
will spur researchers to hone their phar- 
macological handiwork even more, to cre- 
ate medicines that will not just fine-tune 
the way serotonin is used in the brain but 
might target specific serotonin receptors as 
well or act on only specific parts of the 
brain and nervous system. 

For example, says Solomon Snyder, 
the Johns Hopkins neuroscientist who 
discovered several of the brain’s sero- 
tonin receptors, while antidepressants 
are reasonably effective against chronic 
pain, it is easy to imagine a serotonin drug 
that could target chronic pain more 
directly than today’s antidepressants do. 
It is also possible that pharmacologists 
could build a serotonin sleeping pill, a 
serotonin jet-lag pill, or even an appetite 
suppressant that doesn’t have Redux’s 
dangerous side effects. Just as the first 
antidepressants were refined into safer, 
more effective and relatively side 
effect-free drugs like Prozac, so might 
Redux or fenfluramine yield to similar 
but safer alternatives. 

As neurophysiologists continue to un- 


ravel the secrets of serotonin, they will | 


also be looking at other neurotransmit- 
ters that influence mood and emotion. 
Already psychiatrists are buzzing with 
news of reboxetine, which totally ignores 
serotonin and goes after norepinephrine, 
the neurotransmitter Prozac left behind. 
Approved in England just this past sum- 
mer, it works quickly, has relatively mild 
side effects (constipation, dry mouth, low 
blood pressure) and might eventually be 
the therapy of choice for people with es- 
pecially severe depression. However, the 
new drug has so far gone through clinical 
trials on only a few hundred people; fen- 
fluramine was used in Europe for more 
than 20 years before any heart problems 
showed up. 

Advanced mood-enhancing medicines 
such as reboxetine and the next generation 
of serotonin boosters may eventually revo- 
lutionize psychiatry, self-improvement and 
health care in general. But in the wake of the 
Redux-fenfluramine debacle, it could be 
many years before the FDA is ready to ap- 
prove the new drugs. Or before the rest of us 
are ready to swallow them. —Reported 
by Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles, J. Madeleine 
Nash/Chicago, Alice Park/New York and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 
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LIVING THE PHARMACEUTICAL LIFE 


DIDN’T KNOW WHAT SEROTONIN WAS UNTIL I FOUND OUT I DIDN*T HAVEF 

enough of it. I hadn’t been well—for years, it seemed—and I went to} 

my general practitioner for help. I described a pattern of waking up two or 

three times every night. “That's textbook,” my doctor said. “Textbook what?” 
I asked. He stunned me by answering, “Textbook depression.” 

Though I was pretty sure I didn’t need it, I went home with a prescription 
for amitriptiline, a tricyclic antidepressant of the pre-Prozac age. The crinkly: 
pamphlet that came with the pills mentioned some side effects: weight gain, dry? 
mouth, sluggishness, It also informed me that it might take weeks for the drug: 
to relieve my symptoms. | filled a glass of water and downed my pills, and with- 
in an hour, my mouth was dry as sand. Because all this happened seven years 
ago, before depression and its chemical basis were staple topics 
shows, I went to bed that night feeling slightly ashamed. 

And woke up nine hours later feeling terrific. The 
drug had worked immediately—no waiting period—and 
it continued to work night after night. What’s more, my 
days were different. Bi . Smoother. My famously 
spiky temper tapered off. Like a headache one doesn’t 
know he has until it’s gone away, my serotonin deficien- 
cy revealed itself only once a drug had filled it in. 

The change was so profound it spooked me. I'd done 
some reading by then on neurotransmitters, and I wasn’t 
entirely comfortable with the notion that human laugh- 
ter is, at bottom, a chemical phenomenon. After hearing 
from several friends how much more relaxed I looked, 
some whip-wielding inner Puritan took over and con- 

Gr aine happened. riled aiden brigh 

At i 'y mood sta tI 
slept. I concluded that I had a soul after all and that my 
moods weren't merely molecular. Then the inevitable 

started. With plottable predictability, as if my 
brain were a slowly draining beaker, my sense of well-being sank and sank un- 
til I felt lower and darker than ever before. I went back to a doctor—a specialist 
this time—and asked flat out for Prozac, by then the subject of books and arti- 
ee En Oe 
self-image: neurochemical robot. I felt like one of those cutaway human 
used in TV commercials for decongestants. 

Once I'd lost my pharmaceutical virginity, it was impossible to get it back. 
The Prozac, as my doctor had warned it might, stalled my libido. From ap- 
proximately my waist down to my knees, I felt like the Invisible Man. I tried 
another drug, Effexor, but didn’t like the trembling in my hands. Next came 
Wellbutrin. It packed a punch. The week | started taking it I was watching CNN 
when news of Yitzhak Rabin’s assassination broke. I wept the night and 
the following day. Oddly, the crying felt good, like a catharsis, and I wondered 
if my reaction to the tragedy—far from being excessive or drug related—wasn't 
in fact the genuinely human one. But 12 hours later, still shedding burning 
tears, I concluded that robot Walter needed a tune-up. 

In time I found a mix of pills—a little amitriptiline at night, a little Effexor 
at noon—that I could live with. In the process I became highly sensitive to the 
play of my mental chemicals. I fancy that I can feel them rise and fall according 
to the weather, the time of year, and what I've had for lunch. In the morning, 
after waking up, I take a moment to look within and check my emotional ther- 
mostat, so to speak. And in the same way veteran dieters see a steak and register 
a certain number of fat grams, I see a grumpy or irritable person and estimate 
his or her serotonin level. It’s an odd way to view the world, or oneself, and I 
wonder sometimes if I'll ever really get used to it. —By Walter Kirn 


Walter Kirn is a novelist and Time contributor who lives in Livingston, Mont. 
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VIEWPOINT 


David D. Ho, M.D. 


It’s AIDS, Not Tuskegee 


Inflammatory comparisons won't save lives in Africa 






N THE CURRENT ISSUE OF THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE, PETER 

Lurie and Dr. Sidney Wolfe of the advocacy group Public Citizen charge that 

some U.S.-sponsored aips-research projects in Africa are unethical. The 

Journal's editor, Dr. Marcia Angell, goes even further, comparing these 
studies to the infamous Tuskegee experiment in which black men in the South 
were deliberately deceived and denied effective treatment in order to determine 
the natural course of syphilis infection. This comparison is inflammatory and un- 
fair, and could make a desperate situation even worse. 

Doctors in the U.S. have known since 1994 that the drug azt can substan- 
tially reduce the chance of transmission of the Alps virus from an infected 
woman to her newborn child. Unfortunately, administering azr to pregnant 
women is complicated and quite ex- 
pensive—about $1,000 per mother. 
That's far beyond the means of most = 
developing countries, where 1,000 
newborns are infected each day. 

Hoping to find an azr regimen 5 
they could afford, African researchers ; 
sought sponsorship from U.S. health : 
agencies and launched a number of 
scientific studies in which some moth- ~ 
ers were given short treatments with 
Azr and some, for the purpose of 
comparison, received a placebo. It is 
the inclusion of these placebo groups 
that the critics find objectionable. Giv- 
ing a sugar pill to an AIDs patient is 
considered ethically unacceptable in 
the U.S. To give one to a pregnant 
African, Dr. Angell writes, shows a 
“callous disregard of [a patient's] wel- 
fare for the sake of research goals.” 

These clinical trials, however, 
were created for Africans, by Africans, 
with the good of their people in mind 
and with their informed consent. The 
studies were designed to be responsive 
to local needs and to the constraints of 
each study site. African scientists have 
argued that it is not in their best inter- . 
est to include a complicated and costly Mother is HIV positive; baby ts at risk 
azt regimen for the sake of comparison when such a regimen is not only unaf- 
fordable but logistically infeasible. They have, instead, opted for a study design 
that is achievable in practice and is likely to provide lifesaving answers expedi- 
tiously, even though it includes a group of women receiving a placebo. While 
the inclusion of this placebo group would not be acceptable in the U.S., the sad 
truth is that giving nothing is the current standard of care in Africa. 

The ethical debate here is obviously a complex one, without a clear distinc- 
tion between right and wrong. Comparisons to Tuskegee don’t help; neither does 
the imposition of Western views, or what Dr. Edward Mbidde of Uganda calls 
“ethical imperialism.” Calm and careful deliberations are in order. Insisting on 
the infeasible in the name of ethical purity is counterproductive in the struggle 
to stop this deadly virus. a 


Dr. David Ho is director of the Aaron Diamond alps Research Center in New 
York City and TiMe’s 1996 Man of the Year. 
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BABY BROC: A week's worth of protection 


Power Sprouts 


Theyre even better than 
broccoli at fighting cancer 


EORGE BUSH MAY HAVE BEEN RIGHT 
about broccoli after all. According to 
a team of scientists from Johns Hop- 
kins University, you don’t have to eat 
a full helping of the hated vegetable to get 
the health benefits; a spoonful of crunchy 
broccoli sprouts will do the trick. Writing in 
the Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Science, the researchers report that three- 
day-old broccoli sprouts (which look some- 
thing like alfalfa sprouts) contain the same 
cancer-fighting chemical, called sulfora- 
phane, as full-grown spears—but at con- 
centrations 20 to 50 times as high. 

This is not the first time that scientists 
have lauded broccoli’s anticancer benefits. 
Johns Hopkins’ Dr. Paul Talalay and his 
colleagues first isolated sulforaphane from 
broccoli in 1992. Tests showed that the 
compound reduced the incidence of breast 
tumors in rats by 60%. While vitamin E 
and other antioxidants attack rogue cancer- 
causing molecules directly, sulforaphane 
works indirectly by boosting the body's 
cancer-fighting defenses. Not all broccoli 
plants are created equal, however. The 
amount of sulforaphane found in fresh 
broccoli varies wildly, making the veg- 
etable an unreliable anticancer agent. 

That's where the sprouts come in. After 
analyzing 50 different varieties of broccoli, 
the Hopkins researchers discovered that 15 
of those strains produced seedlings with 
extraordinarily high concentrations of sul- 
foraphane. The sprouts have a mildly spicy 
taste, which should make them more palat- 
able than full-grown broccoli, especially 
when sprinkled on sandwiches and salads. 
But you probably won't find them at your lo- 
cal health-food store—not yet, anyway. And 
Talalay cautions do-it-yourselfers against 
trying to grow their own sprouts. Most broc- 
coli seeds, he notes, are soaked in fungicides 
and pesticides. —By Christine Gorman. 
Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 
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In her new sitco 
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By CATHY BOOTH BURBANK 





T'S 11 A.M., AND ALL IS QUIET ON 
Stage 25 of the Warner Bros. 
Studio in Burbank, Calif. Back- 
stage, the bagels and breakfast 
makings are laid out for the cast 
and crew of NBC’s new sitcom 
Veronica's Closet. But the star 
is nowhere to be seen. Kirstie 
Alley is in her trailer, squealing with 
laughter and slurping away on a 
juice concoction of white grapes 
and lemons. She is on Day 3 of a 

40-day juice-and-fruit fast 

and proselytizing the cleans- 
ing merits of her diet. “Taste it!” 
says Alley, popping up from the sofa 
to pour a portion. “Isn't it great?” 

In real life, Alley is just like that drink, 
which goes down sweet—until the lemon 
tang hits. Ted Danson, who played Sam 
the horny bartender to Alley’s sexually 
frustrated Rebecca Howe on Cheers, af- 
fectionately calls her “the biker chick 
from hell.” She will say and do anything 
for a laugh, as Americans learned in 1991, 
when she thanked her husband Parker 
Stevenson for “giving me the big one” as 
she picked up her Emmy for Cheers. Her 
Hollywood pals didn’t know what to think 
recently when she publicly ribbed her 
buddy John Travolta and his wife Kelly 
Preston. “I said John had puppies’ feet 
hidden in his freezer and that his wife 
drank breast milk for breakfast,” she says, 
shaking her head in disbelief at the silli- 
ness. “I wanted to make him laugh, and I 
did. But it came out weirder than I 
thought it would. Jay Leno asked me if I'd 
been talking to Marlon Brando lately!” 

Alley’s new series, Veronica’s Closet 
(NBC, Thursdays, 9:30 p.m. E.T.), promis 
es more laughs. She stars as the glamorous 






Veronica (“Ronnie”) Chase, a lingerie 
mogulette saddled with a philandering 
husband and cheeky employees who sug- 
gest she pose for the company’s ads by 
having her head morphed onto someone 
else’s body. As she did on Cheers, Alley 


HT UP HER ALLEY 


mines the insecurities behind her charac- 
ter and herself. “Ronnie,” she admits, “is 
an exaggerated version of me”—right 
down to the weight problems and the 
messy public divorce. Alley separated last 
year from Stevenson, her husband of 13 
years, and Veronica’s Closet will mine that 
subject thoroughly, along with dieting. 
Nestled in NBc’s coveted half-hour 
slot between Seinfeld and ER, it is the 
odds-on favorite to become the fall’s new 
hit sitcom. But can Alley really succeed 
where other Cheers alums 
have failed? Though Kelsey 
Grammer’s Frasier is a ratings 
hit for NBc, Ted Danson (Sam), 
Rhea Perlman (Carla) and 
George Wendt (Norm) have all 
bombed in series over the past 
year. NBC Entertainment pres- 
ident Warren Littlefield signed 
up Veronica’s Closet for only 
13 episodes, but he notes that 


Alley’s producers, Kevin 
Bright, Marta Kauffman and 
David Crane, the creative 


team behind Friends, weren't 
just handed the precious post- 
Seinfeld time slot as a gift. “On 
other shows, producers drink 
wine and congratulate them- 
selves after each take,” he says 
“Not these guys. They keep 
rewriting. The reason their 
shows are so satisfying is they 
are never satisfied.” 

Alley herself isn’t easily sat- 
isfied. While most of her Cheers 
mates made a run at new TV 
shows, she ruminated and shopped for 
the right producers. “I made a decision I 
wasn’t coming back to TV unless I could 
do as good a job—or better—than Cheers,” 
she says. “I'd take a meeting with someone 
and come out and say, “Ugh, life is too 
short.’ They were all too serious.” She 
knew she wanted to do another sitcom, 
and she had strong opinions about the 
kind of character she wanted to play. “I 
wanted Ronnie to be rich but a loser. I fig 


ate 


O N 


ured there had to be humor in that,” she 
explains. “I wanted to do a woman who 
was struggling with life, struggling with 
love, struggling, struggling, struggling. 
That’s what I do best, after all,” she says, 
looking up, one black eyebrow arched in 
wry amusement. 

Perlman, a friend since their Cheers 
days, describes Alley as “totally nuts, out 
of her mind, She’s beautiful and wacked 
out at the same time.” Alley’s comedic 
strength, says Perlman, lies in her ability 


SITTING PRETTY She has the best time slot of any 
new show, a new man and two new movies 





to play “a woman on the edge, about to fall 
apart, emotional yet with a sense of hu- 
mor.” Says Danson: “The more nervous she 
is, the more outrageous she gets. It’s one 
thing to be terrified and stick your toe in the 
water but another to be doing a cannonball 
into the water. Kirstie does cannonballs.” 
That kind of enthusiasm has kept the 
actress busy in the four years since Cheers 
went off the air. She earned an Emmy for 
her dramatic work in 1994’s TV movie 


m as head of a lingerie empire—and in her real life—a funny lady takes charge 
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David’s Mother. On Oct. 5 she does a 
comedy turn in Toothless—a fantasy 
made for ABc’s newly revived Wonderful 
World of Disney—playing a workaholic 
dentist turned tooth fairy. And at Christ- 
mastime, she will co-star in movies with 
two famous and funny Allens: Woody in 
Deconstructing Harry and Tim in For 
Richer or Poorer. The normally reticent 
Woody Allen, who had never seen Alley 
until he chanced upon an old Cheers re- 
run while surfing the TV for a baseball 
game last year, says he knew immediate- 
ly he wanted her to play his neurotic psy- 
chiatrist ex-wife. “The character called | 
for a kind of earth motherly, uh, what do 
I mean, voluptuous, well, not exactly 
voluptuous”—he laughs here, realizing 
that he is probably asking for trouble 
with this description—“but a buxom 
earth-mother type. She delivered in 
spades. She’s exceptional in it—you'll 
see. A real standout.” 

Her personal life is equally fulfilling. 
She’s in a thriving relationship with new 
flame James Wilder, 34, one of the ex- 
hunks from Melrose Place and her co- 
star in the yet unreleased film Nevada. 
She recently moved into his home in 
the Hollywood Hills, along with the two 
children she adopted with Stevenson 
(William True, soon to be 5, and Lillie 
Price, 3), and a menagerie of assorted 
cats, dogs and birds. “It’s like Doctor 
Dolittle in the city,” she says. “I can’t be- 














Joy from a Well-Stocked Closet 


ONNIE CHASE, OWNER OF THE LINGERIE HOUSE VERONICA’S CLOSET, 
tells millions of women how to feel sexy. Yet her response to a question 
about the last time she had sex is, “When did that Ferris Bueller movie 
come out?” Ronnie is the latest in one of TV's perennial fall lines: the ex- 
pert at work who can’t control life at home (cf. Newhart, Home Improvement). 
With writer-producers Marta Kauffman and David Crane (Friends) polishing 
the assembly-line gags until they're hand-tooled, and with Kirstie Alley in fine 
form, Veronica’s Closet deserves to last as long as Bob's and Tim’s sitcoms. 
The show convenes familiar supporting types—the hunk (Dan Cortese), 
the wisecracking assistant (Kathy Najimy), the black guy (Daryl “Chill” 
Mitchell) and the is-he-gay? guy (Wallace Langham)—to bring sense and 
sarcasm to Ronnie’s hectic, arid life. A genial dynamo running her undies 
empire, for which she was the original cover-girl model, she has a slightly 
spreading figure and a philandering husband (Christopher McDonald) who 
is, dammit, the man she loves. This week's debut episode, with Ronnie and her 
husband attempting a reunion, carries weird echoes of the Princess Diana 
tragedy: famous couple, paparazzi at a restaurant, even a drunken chauffeur. 
That's just a fluke. What's not is Alley’s 21-in., fraz-glam star quality. It’s 
more than the exotic eyes and that falling lock of hair she is forever brushing 
back (35 times in the first 22-minute episode). Her dusky voice can surge into 
exasperation or giddify into girlish vamping. Best of all, she knows that TV 
comedy doesn’t need pushing; a joke can be caressed into a jewel. Less fre- 
netic than Lucy, more mature than Mary, Alley has a shot at being TV's all- 
time funny woman. Funny in italics. Woman in triumph. —By Richard Corliss 








lieve a man would open his arms to this 
road show,” she laughs. 

Alley, now 46 (though she denies it), 
credits much of her good fortune to her 
participation in the controversial Church 
of Scientology. Growing up in Wichita, 
Kans., she dreamed of running off to 
Hollywood even though she was a dad- 
dy’s girl (hence the large role of Robert 
Prosky, her dad on Cheers, as her fic- 
tional father in the new series). Side- 
tracked by cocaine and interior decorat- 
ing, she dropped out of her acting 
studies at the University of Kansas. 








Then she read L. Ron Hubbard’s Dia- 
netics, which Alley believes changed 
her life by making her take responsibil- 
ity for herself. “I thought, O.K., this is ei- 
ther the world’s biggest scam or it’s fab- 


| ulous. I stopped working, quit my job, 


and I drove my car to California to be a 
Scientologist.” 

A member since age 26, she dismiss- 
es claims in the press that Scientology of- 
ficials choose her roles—or approve her 
interviews. (The organization sued TIME 
in 1992 over a damning exposé about the 
church’s tactics; the lower court ruled in 
favor of TIME.) “Scientologists are not 
sheep. They buck the system,” she ar- 
gues. Earnings from the Look Who's 
Talking movies she made with Travolta, 








| another famous church member, helped 

| her open a Scientology mission in her 
Kansas hometown where nonmembers 
can learn to read. “People don’t see the 
good,” she says in disgust. 

Twelve hours later, with midnight 
fast approaching, Alley and the cast are 
still on Stage 25 finishing up Episode 
No. 5, in which her top executive, Olive 
(Kathy Najimy), persuades Ronnie to be 
a role model for a new anatomically cor- 
rect doll (its breasts sag, and its butt 
protrudes). By this time, everybody is 
getting punch-drunk tired. Alley starts 
singing “I am woman, I am role model, 
I am whore.” No one seems to notice. 
She smiles. She's happy, really happy, to 
be back. @ 














Dylan’s Lost Highway 


The aging folk-rock hero, searching for solace 
and inspiration, finds answers by looking within 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


WORSE, STILL, THAN 
losing a lover is los- 
ing a muse. Gent- 
ly, lovingly, at other 
times with parasitic 
intention or vam- 
piric intensity, men 
have turned to 
women for inspiration. 
F. Scott Fitzgerald had Zelda, Rodin had 
Camille Claudel, Picasso had a distaff 
palette; and Bob Dylan, one of the most in- 
triguing, important, irascible figures in 
rock, had whom? On Time Out of Mind, his 
first CD of new, self-penned material in 
seven years and his most consistently re- 
warding album since the ‘70s, Dylan 
seems to be haunted by an imaginary, un- 
named muse who has come and gone, 
leaving him loveless and listless, feeling 
out of fashion and out of time. The situa- 
tion is desperate, but the album is cathar 
tic and ultimately hopeful: there is salva- 
tion, and it comes from within. Dylan’s 
fortunes may be changing in the ‘90s. 

But can time really be divided into 





neatly defined decades? More likely it is | 


for historical neatness’s sake that we stuff 
trends into boxes, like books shelved by 
the Dewey decimal system, so that we 
can comprehend the world and catego- 
rize its contents. And yet Dylan’s career 
divides easily into decades: the folk in- 
genue of the ’60s, fresh-faced from Hib- 
bing, Minn., drawing from Robert John- 
son, Blind Lemon Jefferson and Woody 
Guthrie, busting with old blues, freshly 
learned folk songs and rock-fueled new 
ideas he was on the verge of unleashing. 
Then the folk-rock mystery rebel of the 
‘70s, releasing insurgent basement tapes, 
performing benefits for Rubin (“Hurri- 
cane”) Carter (a convicted murderer 
whose guilt he questioned). And then the 
fading master of the ’80s, toying with 
gospel-inspired backup singers, collabo- 
rating with playwrights like Sam Shep 
ard, embracing a born-again evangelistic 
tone, losing some of his edge, his vibrant 
outsider insolence. 

And in the ’90s, what? Punk poets 
came and went, Kurt Cobain chief 
among them, and a folk-rock movement 
arose again—neo-folkies like Beck, Indi- 


go Girls, Laura Love, all charged with 
youth but drawing on the past. Where 
was Dylan? His albums in the 90s have 
been mostly cautious retoolings—CDs 
laden with aged, unreleased material or 
dusty covers of traditional folk songs. 
But something promising has been 
happening. In concert, Dylan has been 
regaining strength. At the 25th anniver- 
sary of Woodstock in 1994, on his M7 
Unplugged album in 1995 and in concert 
recently at Jones Beach, outside New 





IT’S NOT OVER YET, BABY BLUE: The old master’s new 
album has him looking for lost love and finding himself 


York City, Dylan displayed a renewed fo- 
cus and grace. He has also been touring 
with stars of the new folkie set—punk- 
folk rocker Ani DiFranco and pop-folk 
star Jewel have opened his shows. One 
wonders: Does he stand in the wings and 
watch these young women perform? 
What does he feel as he sees his son 
Jakob, of the folk-rock band the Wall- 
flowers, ascend the charts? Does he see 
where he has been or where he has to go? 
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The Dylan of the sad, shadowy Time 
Out of Mind is a man on the move—seek 
ing, searching, existentially never find- 
ing, like some tragic traveler in a Beckett 
play. “I’m walking through streets that 
are dead” are the first words of the quiet, 
portentous opening song, Love Sick 
“Gonna walk down that dirt road till 
someone lets me ride,” he rasps again on 
the front-porch stomper Dirt Road 
Blues. The clocks are melting, the ants 
are crawling, and time, the lack of it, is a 
I hear the clock tick,” 
Dylan sings on the opening track, and on 
the final one, the 16-minute talking- 
blues epic Highlands, he confesses, “1 


constant concern 


wish someone would come and push 
back the clock for me.” 

Again and again, he sings of recon- 
ciling with some lost love, but with an an 
guished ambivalence. “Don’t know if I 

saw you if I would kiss 
you or kill you,” he sings 
= on the wistful Standing in 
the Doorway. And again 
and again, he hints at 
writer's and cre- 
ative barrenness, subtly 
linking it to his lost love 
“I'm. strolling through 
the lonely graveyard of 


lock 





my mind,” he laments on 
Can’t Wait; “You took a 
part of me that I really 
miss,” he sings on Mil- 
lion Miles 

As listeners, we still 
miss the freewheelin’ so- 
cial commentary of A 
Hard Rain’s A-Gonna 
Fall; we long for the wild 
poetry of Like a Rolling 
Stone. But the old Dylan 
is gone; we have only the 
older Dylan, plotted by 
cartographers onto the 
cultural map. On Sept. 27 
he will perform for Pope 
John Paul II at the World 
Congress in 
Bologna; on Dec. 7 he 
will be a Kennedy Center 
honoree for _ lifetime 
achievement in the arts. 
When, earlier this year, he suffered, and 
recovered from, a potentially fatal infec- 
tion of the lining of his heart, we began 
to miss him in advance. Time Out of 
Mind's best songs—like the nakedly 
yearning Make You Feel My Love—re- 
mind us why. Dylan has found purpose 
in his inner battle to reignite his imagi- 
nation. Turning the quest for inspiration 
itself into relevant rock—that is alchemic 
magic. & 
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AL 
Call 1-800-942-6880 one 


a coupon for a Free Trial Offer. 


VALTREX is available only by prescription. VALTREX is intended to treat genital herpes 
in adults with normal immune systems. In studies with VALTREX, the most commonly 
reported adverse event was headache. It is not known whether VALTREX can prevent the 
transmission of herpes infection to others. VALTREX is not a cure for genital herpes. 
Please see additional important information below. 


VALTREX" BRIEF SUMMARY 
(valacyclovir hydrochloride) 
Caplets 


The following is 0 brief summory only, see full prescribing information for complete prod- 
uct information. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: VALTREX is contraindicated in potients with o known 
hypersensitivity or intolerance to volocydovit, acyclovir, or any component of the 
formulation. 


WARNINGS: Thrombotic thrombocytopenic purpura/hemolytic uremic syndrome (TTP/HUS), in 
some cases resulting in death, has occurred in patients with advanced HIV disease and also in 
allogeneic bone marrow transplant and renal tronsplont recipients participating in clinical trials 
of VALTREX at doses of 8 grams per doy. 


PRECAUTIONS: The efficacy of VALTREX has not been established for the treatment of disseminated herpes zoster, 
or suppression of recurrent genital herpes, or in immunocompromised patients. 

Dosoge adjustment is recommended when administering VALTREX to patients with renal impairment (see DOSAGE 
AND ADMINISTRATION). Caution should clso be exercised when administering VALTREX to potients receiving potentially 
nephrotoxic agents since this may increase the risk of renal dystunction ond/or the risk of reversible central nervous 
system symptoms such os those that hove been reported in potients treated with intravenous acyclovir 
Information for Patients: Herpes Zoster: |here ore no dato on treatment initiated more than 72 hours ofter 
onset of the zoster rosh, Patients should be advised to initiate treatment as soon as possible after a diagnosis of 
herpes zoster. 


Genital Herpes: Potients should be informed that VALTREX is not o cure for genital herpes. There ore no dato 
evoluating whether VALTREX will prevent tronsmission of infection to others. Because genital herpes is 0 sexvolly 
hronsmitted disease, patients should avoid contact with lesions or intercourse when lesions and/or symptoms are 
present to ovoid infecting partners, Genital herpes con also be transmitted in the absence of symptoms through 
asymptomatic viral shedding, If medical management of o genital herpes recurrence is indicated, patients should 
be advised to initiote therapy ot the first sign or symptom of an episode, 

There ore no dota on the effectiveness of treatment initiated more than 72 hours after the onset of signs and 
symptoms of c frst episode of genitol herpes or more thon 24 hours of the onset of signs ond symptoms of 
recurrent episode, 


Drug Interactions: An additive increase in acyclovir AUC and C49, was observed when VALTREX wes adminis- 

tered to heolthy volunteers who were toking cimetidine, probenecid, ot a combination of both cimetidine ond 

probenecid (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Phormocokinetics), 

Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, of Fertility: The dato presented below indude references to 

the steady-state ocydovir AUC observed in humans treated with | gram VALTREX given orally three times o day to 

poate Plosmo drug concentrations in cnimol studies are expressad os multiples of human exposure to 
acyclovir (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: Pharmacokinetics). 


Valacyclovir was noncarcinogenic in lifetime corcinogenicity bioassays at single daily doses (gavage) of up to 
120 mg/kg/day for mice and 100 mg/kg/day for rots. There was no significant difference in the incidence of tumors 
between treated ond control cnimals, nor did valacyclovir shorten the latency of tumors. Plasma concentrations 
of acyclovir were equivalent to human levels in the mouse bioassay and 1.4 to 2.3 times humon levels in the rat 
bioassay. 


Volocyclovir was tested in five genetic taxicity assays. An Ames ossoy wos negative in the absence ot presence of 
metabolic activation. Also negative were on in vitro cytogenetic study with human lymphocytes and o rat cytogenetic 
study at a single oral dose of 3000 mg/kg (8 to 9 times human plasma levels). 

In the mouse lymphoma assoy, volacyclovit wos negative in the absence of metebolic activation. In the presence 
of metabolic activation (76% to 88% conversion to acyclovir), valacyclovir wos weakly mutagenic. 


A mouse micronucleus ossoy wos negative ot 250 mg/kg but weakly positive at 500 mg/kg 
(ocyclovir concentrations 26 to 51 times human plasma levels). 


Volacydovir did not impoir fertility or reproduction in rats at 200 mg/kg/day (6 times human plosme levels). 


Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnoncy Cotegory 8. Volocyclovir was not teratogenic in rats or rabbits 
given 400 mg/kg (which results in exposures of 10 ond 7 fimes human plosma levels, respectively) during the period 
of major organogenesis. There ore no odequate and well-controlled studies of VALTREX or ZOVIRAX in pregnant 
women. A prospective epidemiologic registry of acyclovir use during pregnoncy has been ongoing since 1984. As of 
December 1994, outcomes of live births have been documented in 380 women expased to systemic acyclovir during 
the first trimester of pregnency. The occurrence rate of birth defects opproximates that found in the general population. 
However, the small size of the registry is insufficient to evaluate the risk for less common defects or to permit religble 
ond definitive conclusions regarding the safety of acyclovir in pregnant women and their developing fetuses. VALTREX 
should be used during pregnancy only if the potentiol benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 

Pregnancy Exposure Registry: 'o monitor moternal-feta! outcomes of pregnont women exposed to VALTREX, 

Glaxo Wellcome Inc. maintains c Volocyclovit in Pregnancy Registry. Physicions are encouraged to register their 
patients by calling (800) 722-9292, ext. 39437. 
Nursing Mothers: There is no experience with VALTREX. However, acyclovir concentrations have been documented 
in breast milk in two women following oval administration of ZOVIRAX and ranged from 0.6 to 4.1 times correspond- 
ing plasma levels. These concentrations would potentially expose the nursing infant to 0 dose of acyclovir os high os 
0.3 mg/kg/day. VALTREX should be cdministered to 0 nursing mother with coution and only when indicated. 


Pediatric Use: Safety ond effectiveness of VALTREX in pediatric potients hove not been estoblished. 


Geriatric Use: Of the totol number of patients induded in clinical studies of VALTREX, 810 were oge 65 or older, 
ond 339 were oge 75 or older. A total of 34 volunteers age 65 or older completed o pharmacokinetic trial of VALTREX. 
The phormacokinetics of acyclovir following single- and multiple-dose oral odministration of VALTREX in geriatric vol- 
uunteers voried with renal function. Dosage reduction may be required in geriatric patients, depending on the underlying 
renal stotus of the potient (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY ond DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). 

ADVERSE REACTIONS: The odverse events reported by greater than 2% of a given treatment group in clinical 
triots of VALTREX ote listed in Table 1. 


Table 1 
Incidence (%) of Adverse Events in Herpes Zoster and 
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Observed During Clinical Practice: Based on clinical proctice experience in patients treated with oral 
VALTREX, adverse events have been spontaneously reported from domestic and foreign sources during worldwide 
postmarketing surveillonce. Doto ore insufficient to support on estimote of theit incidence or to establish causation, 
These events may also occur as part of the underlying disease process. The following odverse events have been 
reported: 


General: Facil edemo. 
ee en ae. 


Hemic: Thrombocytopenia. 
Skin: Erythemo multiforme, rash, urticaria 


OVERDOSAGE: (ertoin events have been reported in patients with acute or chronic renal impairment in whom 
recommended dose reduction was not utilized. The following odverse events have been reported in these potients: 
aggressive behavior, confusion, dizziness, dreoms, formicotion, hallucinations, hypertension, monio, ond tachycardia. 
Dose adjustment is recommended in this patient population. 
Precipitation of acyclovir in renol tubules may occur when the solubility (2.5 mg/ml) is exceeded in the introtubular 
fivid, In the event of ocute renal foilure and onuria, the potient may benefit from hemodialysis until renal function 
is restored (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). 
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WARY AUTHOR: The novelist prepares to set off on a publicity tour for his new book 


How Did We Get Here? 


Don DeLillo’s audacious Underworld traces the 
cold war back to a titanic home run in 1951 


By PAUL GRAY 


ON DELILLO’S 10TH NOVEL, MAO II 
features a famously reclusive au- 

thor named Bill Gray who finally 

goes public, with unhappy conse- 
quences. Now DeLillo, not a recluse but 
visibly wary in the presence of cameras 
and interviewers, stands braced to face 
a lot of both during a seven-city tour 
to promote his new novel, Underworld 
(Scribner; 827 pages; $27.50). “My pub- 
lisher has worked very hard on this 
book,” he says, explaining his willingness 
to go on the road. “I do feel I'm entering 
some self-replicating white space, where 
the distinction between working and liv- 
ing has been erased.” Reminded of what 
happened—of what he made happen—to 
Bill Gray, DeLillo laughs, a bit uneasily. 
The imminence of Underworld has 
been talked and written about for 
months. By now nearly everyone who 
cares about contemporary literary fiction 
has heard how DeLillo got the inspira- 
tion for the novel. Intrigued by the hub- 
bub back in 1991 surrounding the 40th 
anniversary of Ralph Branca’s fateful 
pitch and Bobby Thomson’s subsequent 
home run—the so-called shot heard 
"round the world that gave the New York 
Giants a playoff victory over the Brooklyn 
Dodgers and the National League cham- 
pionship—DeLillo went to the library 
and looked up on microfilm the front 
page of the New York Times for Oct. 4, 
1951, the day after the game. He discov- 
ered something that produced what he 





now calls “a hush in my mind”: the Gi- 
ants’ triumph headlined three columns 
wide on the left and a headline in an 
identical format on the right announcing 


a Soviet nuclear test. “Different kinds of 


conflict,” DeLillo remembers musing, 
“two shots heard round the world.” 

The long story he wrote in response 
to this epiphany, which 
appeared as Pafko at the 
Wall in the October 1992 
issue of Harper's, forms 
the prologue for Under- 
world. It is a tour de 
force, an astonishing set 
piece that captures the 
sweep and emotions of 
those tumultuous few 
hours in the Pol 
Grounds as experienced 
by, among many others, 
the radio announcer Russ 
Hodges (“The Giants win 
the pennant!”), attendant 
celebrities Frank Sinatra, 
Jackie Gleason, 
Shor and J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver (yes, DeLillo learned 
later, they were really 
present), and a fictional 
black kid named Cotter 
Martin, who jumps the 
turnstiles to get in at the 
beginning and makes off, 
at the end of the game, 
with Thomson's home- 
run ball. 

That bashed artifact 





Toots 


Americana 
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Great Jones Street 1973 


bounces repeatedly in the rest of Under- 
world, eventually coming to rest in the 
possession of Nick Shay, an executive 
with a waste-management firm in 
Phoenix, Ariz., who pays $34,500 to a 
New Jersey memorabilia dealer named 
Marvin Lundy for the Thomson sou- 
venir. Why buy something that even the 
seller cannot authoritatively trace back 
to Bobby Thomson’s bat? (DeLillo’s 
readers know about Cotter Martin and 
can make the connection, but his charac- 
ters can’t.) Why, especially, since Nick 
was a teenager in the Bronx and a des- 
perate Dodgers fan when the home run 
was hit? “It’s not about Thomson hitting 
the homer,” an embarrassed Nick ex- 
plains to some colleagues who have 
learned of his possession. “It’s about 
Branca making the pitch. It’s all about 
losing.” 

Nick’s infatuation with the idea of 
loss is one of the myriad subjects offered 
by Underworld; insofar as the novel has 
a hero, Nick is the man. But plot synop- 
sis, always a suspect enterprise when ap- 
plied to first-class fiction— Ulysses, an ad 
salesman’s day in Dublin—fails utterly to 
convey what DeLillo is up to in this 
book. For example, it is faithful to the 
imagined facts of the matter to report 
that Nick “eventually” buys the Thom- 
son baseball but a misrepresentation of 
the novel’s unfolding veer and flow. On 
the pages, Nick’s purchase occurs rela- 
tively early, not so very 
long after the stunning 
prologue. Because after 
Thomson’s blast, the bulk 
of Underworld jumps 
forward and then runs in 
reverse from the early 
1990s to the day after the 
game. DeLillo is offering 
nothing less than a 
countdown (ten, nine, 
eight ...) of a merciful 
fizzle, of the cold war 
from its demise, with the 
collapse of the Soviet 
Union, back to that mo- 
ment of infectious inno- 
cent exuberance under 
mushroom 
cloud on a fall afternoon 
in the Polo Grounds. The 
subject of Underworld is 
how we got from there to 
here and what happened 
to us along the way. 

This 
promise, is audacious and 
preposterous. And DeLil- 
lo delivers the real goods. 
Several conventional nov- 


unseen 


1977 


premise, or 


1971 


89 











els, unconventionally told, run through 
Underworld. There is Nick’s story and 
that of his younger brother Matt, plus an 
account of Klara Sax, a Bronx housewife 
in 1951 who later becomes a famous 
artist. DeLillo surrounds these people 
with a host of other characters vocifer- 
ously trying to make sense out of the 
times of their lives. Some—many, come to 
think of it—seem crazy, like the collector 
Marv Lundy, who believes that the birth- 
mark on Mikhail Gorbachev's head is 


really the shape of Latvia and foretells the | 


collapse of the Soviet Union. 

But what is crazy, Underworld insis- 
tently inquires, given the context of the 
past five decades, when people learned 
how to blow up the world and then, un- 
accountably, did not, at least not so far? 
“Everything's connected”—the mantra 
of both paranoiacs and artists—runs 
throughout Underworld. Nearly every- 
one in the novel says or thinks it, includ- 
ing J. Edgar Hoover, who reappears as a 
guest, this time only fictionally, at the 
Black & White Ball that Truman Capote 
threw at the Plaza Hotel in Manhattan 
on Nov. 29, 1966. “It’s all linked,” 
Hoover tells his second in command, 
about the demonstrations against the 
war in Vietnam. “The war protesters, the 
garbage thieves, the rock bands, the 
promiscuity, the drugs, the hair.” 


HEY ARE ALL IN UNDERWORLD, AND 
much more besides. A short histo- 
ry of the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 as traced through DeLillo’s 
imagined creations of Lenny Bruce's 
night-club monologues. Repeated mo- 
tifs, as in classical music or jazz: pho- 
tographs of Thomson and Branca pos- 
ing with pretty much all the American 
Presidents since Eisenhower. The same 
people, places and things keep turning 
up: Jayne Mansfield, Greenland, orange 
juice, the eerie recurrence of the num- 
ber 13. (Ralph Branca wore it on his uni- 
form. Uranium 238 is the crucial ele- 
ment in an atom bomb; add up those 
numbers and see what you get.) Amaz- 
ingly, everything in Underworld does 
connect. Is this novel a vindication of 
paranoia or a critique of the human 
hunger for patterns? 
DeLillo answers carefully, “I wanted 


to write a book that would locate itself at | 


the interface of the real world and the 
searches that people and _ institutions 
launch to understand it.” He admits that 
the writer, during the age he chronicles, 
has become “a marginal figure,” reduced 
to “observing from the edge.” Under- 
world should thrust DeLillo, whether he 
likes it or not, into the hot center. ] 


BOO Ks 


What Question of Taste? 


Publication is pushed up for a book of royal dish 


the news media putting on hair 

shirts and repenting the inher- 

ent nosiness of their profession, 
it’s refreshing to meet people who go 
about the dirty business of tattling with 
a minimum of regret. “If you’re going to 
publish Kitty Kelley, you’ve got to just do 
it,” says Laurence Kirshbaum, CEO of 
Warner Books, which has released Kel- 
ley’s The Royals (547 pages; $27) to 
even more controversy than was no 
doubt hoped for when the book was 
signed. Kelley is the famously prying 
celebrity biographer whose works in- 








THE PROMO MUST GO ON: Author Kitty Kelley 
claims she wanted to postpone her tell-all saga 


clude His Way: The Unauthorized Biog- 
raphy of Frank Sinatra, which alleged 
that the singer's mother was an abor- 
tionist, and Nancy Reagan: The Unau- 
thorized Biography, which alleged that 
the former First Lady and Sinatra en- 
joyed a White House dalliance. The au- 
thor’s latest is a multigenerational saga 
about the House of Windsor, promising 
dirt on everyone from King George V to 
the late Princess of Wales. The catch—or 
the break, depending on your point of 
view—is Diana’s accidental death just 





HAT WITH SO MANY MEMBERS OF | three weeks before the book’s publica- 


tion date. 

For what it called “obvious” reasons, 
PEOPLE magazine backed down on plans 
to run excerpts this week, and even the 
normally unflinching Kelley is claiming 
she asked her publisher to hold the book 
until next January. But Warner (a unit of 
Time Inc., the publisher of Time and 
PEOPLE), citing interest from booksellers, 
has plunged ahead, rushing The Royals 
into stores last week—six days early—with 
no apologies and a jacked-up press run of 
some 600,000 copies. “Just because the 
book is unflattering doesn’t mean it has no 

. right to be out there,” insists Kirsh- 
-= baum. “This book offers a unique 
- journalistic perspective on some of 
= the most important events of the 
= 20th century.” 
: That’s one way of putting it. 
Alas, not all these events are as “im- 
* portant” as titillation-hungry read- 
ers might hope. Queen Elizabeth 
was a sexually insatiable newly- 
wed? What previously cloistered 
21-year-old girl wouldn't be? The 
Duchess of York may have used 
cocaine? Not exactly unheard of 
among party girls in the 1980s. Kel- 
ley’s repertorial method appears to 
involve repeating anything anyone 
ever said to her, no matter how un- 
substantiated (“Now, I have no ab- 
solute proof of this love affair with 
the Queen ...” says a source in a 
not untypical passage). She cer- 
tainly doesn’t break a sweat trying 
to make sense of her narrative, 
most of which reads like a clip job, 
despite her vaunted doggedness- 
illustrating, perhaps, the difficulty 
of dishing a family so recently 
adept at dishing itself. 
Nevertheless, an oddly sym- 
pathetic portrait of the royals 
emerges, one that sees them less as a 
family than as a confederation of strange 
ducks and isolated boobs whose present- 
ly debased and demystified state may 
have been ordained when they made 
their first bargain with the p.r. devil and 
changed the family name from Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha to Windsor during World 
War I. “We recognize them for what they 
are,” Kelley quotes an anonymous vis- 
countess as saying. “They are under- 
educated and ill-informed Germans, and 
they need our help.” -By Bruce Handy 
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A mobster is shot dead while talking to Bobby. 
The chief suspect is described as a short, stocky guy, 
last seen wearing a striped tie and a badge. 
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Murder Most Female 


The gaslight gang from The Alienist is back—but 
this time pursuing a child-killing woman 


CALEB CARR’S GASLIT 
narrative style has 
gained a touch of 
weight since his 
agreeable turn-of- 
the-century detec- 
tive novel The Alien- 
ist (1994), but per- 
haps no more than 
success justifies. 
PeTthe reader is in- 
clined to nod indulgently—at the new nov- 
el's 629 pages, at the rustle of the writer's 
smoking jacket and at the swirl of the great 
man’s brandy. That's the illusion—author 
as Basil Rathbone—that Carr, 42, 
persuades us to believe in. 

He works hard at making 
The Angel of Darkness (Random 
House; $25.95) as impudent 
and beguiling as The Alienist 
and for the most part succeeds. 
The old gang is back: Miss How- 
ard, the derringer-packing femi- 
nist detective; Moore, the boozy 
New York Times reporter; Cyrus, 
the piano-playing coachman; the 
redoubtable Isaacson detective 
brothers; and Stevie, the reformed 
street urchin, who later, as a 
grown man, narrates the adven- 
ture. (His urchin usage is not un- 
failingly convincing, as in “I re- 
member reading in The Principles 
of Psychology, that doorstop of a 
book—what Professor William 
James had written ... and which 
I'd fought my way through ...”) 
Teddy Roosevelt, as before, is a 
bully minor character, though 
here he is Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, not New York City 
police commissioner. And in a 
brilliant bit of historical casting, 
Clarence Darrow, a rising court- 
room wizard from Chicago, turns 





chair. Just deserts aside, the novel has 
clip-clopped along too jocularly for too 
many chapters for this to be an accept- 
able outcome. Well, can the child killer 
go free? Perish forbid. Therefore .. 

The novel psychological theories of 
the great (and imaginary) psychiatrist 
Dr. Laszlo Kreizler seem a bit further 
from the center of things here than they 
did in The Alienist. True, he affronts re- 
ceived opinion by postulating that a 
woman, because of her treatment in 
childhood, may be quite capable of mur- 
dering her own children and those of 
others. He helps trap the woman he has 





MIND GAMES: Author Carr's interest in criminal 
psychology is overpowered by courtroom drama 


up to confound the good guys and de- | described. But for the trial to go forward 


fend the villain at a tense upstate New 
York murder trial. 

Darrow’s client is a serial-killing 
woman who has murdered several adults 
and a large number of children, includ- 
ing at least three of her own. And here is 
where the plot seems a bit askew. As in 
real life, Darrow is a passionate death- 
penalty opponent. If he loses, his thor- 
oughly guilty client goes to the electric 


he must declare her sane, a judgment 
that would have seemed as mushy at the 
beginning of the Freudian era as it does 
now. For a long stretch of chapters, the 
trial seizes the story, and Kreizler, who is 
not a lawyer, can’t take it back. A good 
courtroom drama, always welcome but 
not uncommon, floods the author’s rare 
and fascinating tunneling into the begin- 
nings of psychiatry. By John Skow 
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GREEN THUMB: The story is ordinary, 
but Shields’ prose makes it extraordinary 


Strong Roots 


A gardener’s well-tended 
life, with weeds and all 


N HER FIRST NOVEL SINCE THE 

Pulitzer-prizewinning The Stone Di- 

aries (1995), Carol Shields takes on 

the burden of eliciting interest in a 
rather unprepossessing hero. Larry’s 
Party (Viking; 339 pages; $23.95) offers 
15 chapters, each of which has the 
stand-alone feel of a short story, ex- 
cerpting details from the imagined life 
of one Larry Weller. 

There he is at 26, in 1977, a floral de- 
signer in Winnipeg, Canada, living with 
his parents and happy in his job. Then he 
marries Dorrie and buys a house. They 
have a son they name Ryan, but their 
marriage breaks up after five years. Un- 
expectedly, Larry becomes prominent 
and well paid for designing and planting 
hedge mazes, an interest he developed 
during his honeymoon in England with 
Dorrie. He meets and marries Beth, an 
aspiring academic who later leaves him 
and their marriage for a prestigious post 
in London. In 1996, Larry falls into a 
coma for 22 days but recovers fully. A 
year later, he and his girlfriend Char- 
lotte give a party to which, a tad im- 
probably, both of Larry’s ex-wives wind 
up being invited. 

Save, perhaps, for the title charac- 
ter’s coma, Larry’s Party would seem to 
offer readers an experience about as ex- 
citing as watching shrubs grow. But 
Shields demonstrates that doing just that 
can be fascinating if seen through the 
speeded-up, time-lapse frames of her 
narrative. Larry develops from “a 
dreamy kid” into a grown man who feels 
that “he’s been dozing off again.” Life 
has pruned him for good and ill but not 
altered his essential stock. His passive 
nature, his curiosity about what will hap- 
pen to him next, does not form the raw 
material for high drama. But in him, 
Shields captures an unremarkable man 
in a remarkable light. —By Paul Gray 














Time Warped 


Vonnegut tries, but fails, 
to relive his past glory 


URT VONNEGUT'S TIMEQUAKE (PUT- 

nam; 219 pages; $23.95) is a sal- 

vage job, a reprocessing of what 

the author calls the “best parts” of 

an unpublished novel that did not work. 
This revision is a mix of autobiographical 
bits, plot concepts, barbershop cynicism 
and romantic idealism, all loosely tied 
together by a standard science-fiction 
device: on Feb. 13, 2001, a quirk in 
space-time flips the calendar back 10 
years to Feb. 17, 1991. From that mo- 
ment, everyone in the world is fated to 
repeat the decade in every living detail. 
Without a driving story, Timequake 
depends entirely on the author’s familiar 
tone of weary bemusement, at times at- 
tributed to Kilgore Trout, the fictional 
writer who has been Vonnegut’s unal- 
tered ego in previous novels. The con- 





SWAN SONG: The author says this is his 
“last book” and pleads, “Have pity” 


nection between fiction and fact is read- 
ily apparent. Trout spends the rerun 
rewriting My Ten Years on Automatic Pi- 
lot. Vonnegut, who took nearly a decade 
to complete his aborted book, works 
through that same material again. 

Among the reclaimed “best parts” 
are such doodles of doom as, “For prac- 
tically everybody, the end of the world 
can’t come soon enough” and “Being 
alive is a crock ...” Having a novelist’s 
free hand to write what you will does not 
mean you are entitled to a free ride. 
Vonnegut, soon to be 75, struggled too 
long for his success to be naive on that 
point. But in a sorrowful preface he says 
Timequake is his last novel and asks 
readers to “have pity.” 

That is not the way it works, espe- 
cially when so many of today’s good, un- 
known writers can’t get a first novel pub- 
lished. Besides, seeking sympathy from a 
book reviewer is like asking a buzzard to 
have table manners. —By R.Z. Sheppard 














Clooney, his big gun, and Kidman 


Is Ita Bomb? 


No, but DreamWorks’ 
first film does misfire 


HREE YEARS IN THE MAKING! AT A 
cost of $2.7 billion! From three of 
the most powerful men in show biz! 
Ladies and gents, DreamWorks SKG 
proudly presents: The Peacemaker! 
Actually, the film cost a thrifty $50 
million; the $2.7 billion is for the startup 
of the multimedia company that Steven 
Spielberg, Jeffrey Katzenberg and David 
Geffen created in 1994. But since 
DreamWorks has been on the pokey side 
delivering boffo product from its TV and 
music divisions, the release of The Peace- 
maker has sparked anxious anticipation. 
Shouldn't the studio’s first film, like the 
opening bars of a symphony, make a 
statement about the outfit’s ambitions? 
Not this one. The picture is an urgent 
if conventional thriller about the theft of a 
nuclear bomb by a Serbian terrorist. Every 
nation wants to defuse the bomb since 
the terrorist says he will use it to blow up 
the United Nations. But in Michael Schif- 
fer’s script the task is pretty much left to 
a cowboy and a lady: U.S. Army Colonel 
Tom Devoe (George Clooney) and nu- 
clear scientist Julia Kelly (Nicole Kid- 
man). They race around the globe (the 
film was shot in 10 countries), kill villains, 
crash cars and tap on computers. 
Standard action-film stuff, including 
the big-vehicle-dangling-off-a-precipice 
scene from Spielberg's The Lost World. It 
works well for a while, thanks to Mimi 
Leder’s bustling direction and to Clooney, 
who has a gift for eroticizing impatience. 
(“Women!” his stare says. “Can’t live with 
‘em; they can’t live without me.”) Then the 
film finds sympathy for its villain and goes 
softly nuts with him. In the final chase 
everyone's IQ drops about 20 points. 
The rest of The Peacemaker moves 
with familiar efficiency. It ain't Dream- 
Worst. It’s just an odd little film for the big 
guys to say hello with. —By Richard Corliss 
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Left Out in the Cold 


The Ice Storm makes exquisite art of ’70s angst 


By RICHARD CORLISS 
ORGET THE DICTATES OF RETROCHIC: 
the typical ’70s family was not the 
Brady Bunch, It might have been 
closer to the Hoods and the Carvers, 

neighboring clans in New Canaan, Conn., 

who make up one big unhappy family in 

The Ice Storm. Ben Hood (Kevin Kline) is 

having a fruitless tryst with Janey Carver 

(Sigourney Weaver), while Ben’s wife 

Elena (Joan Allen) screams silently, so as 

not to wake the kids, and Janey’s hus- 

band Jim (Jamey Sheridan) has so little 
impact on his brood that when he calls 
out a cheery, “I’m back,” his son Mikey 

(Elijah Wood) replies, “You were gone?” 

Playtime for the kids, on this Thanks- 
giving weekend of 1973, means sexual 
one-upmanship. Precocious Wendy 

Hood (Christina Ricci) insists on wearing 

a Nixon mask during foreplay with Mikey 

Carver and goads his shy younger brother 

Sandy (Adam Hann-Byrd) into a game of 

mutual exhibitionism. Wendy's brother 

Paul (Tobey Maguire) goes to a Manhat- 

tan party where, once again, a pretty girl 

treats him as just a friend. For the adults 
the big social event is a Key Party. The 
men drop their car keys into a bowl, the 
women blindly pick them out, and new 
sexual partnerships are formed—a surer 
route to public embarrassment than to 
private ecstasy. The omens are clear: the 
founderings of all these nice people will 
lead to trouble. A child must be sacrificed; 
men must sob at their loss. The Ice Storm, 
says Ang Lee, director of this daring epic 
in miniature, is “a disaster movie. Except 
the disaster hits home.” 

The ’70s, in Rick Moody's 1994 nov- 
el, is a time of profound unease—when 
60s free love got to the suburbs, and the 





folks there knew they had to try it but 
didn’t know how to enjoy it. Promiscuity 
became one more burden of middle- 
class life. And the climactic ice storm is 
nature’s way of saying, Don’t try this at 
home. “At first it comes down like water, 
really soft,” says Lee, 42. “Suddenly it 
freezes and wraps everything. It adds 
weight to the objects, eventually causing 
them to shatter. It’s a crystal world.” 

A world with elaborate, often suffo- 
cating behavioral codes that its inhabi- 
tants try desperately to obey—this is the 
milieu of all five of the Taiwanese direc- 
tor’s films, from his Mandarin-language 
“Father Knows Best trilogy” (Pushing 
Hands, The Wedding Banquet, Eat Drink 
Man Woman) to Sense and Sensibility 
and The Ice Storm. His characters’ failure 
to achieve an artificial ideal makes the 
films both comedies of manners and 
bourgeois tragedies. Espe- 
cially this one, thanks to a 
superb script by Lee’s fre- 
quent collaborator James 
Schamus. When Janey joins 
Elena in her kitchen to help 
with the dishes, the hostess 
whispers a steely, “Don't 
touch them!” It is Elena's 
amusingly fierce marking of 
her turf; it is also a socially 
acceptable way for her to 
bark at her husband's mis- 
tress and uncork her hatred 
of her life. 

“This movie is about un- 
comfortableness,” Lee says. 
“Whatever you do is some- 
how wrong. So the actors 
could not feel self-assured 
about their performing. It’s 
not about performing; it’s 
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ANG LEE: Bringing sense 
and sensibility to the "70s 





CINEMA 


GIVE THANKS FOR WHAT? Allen, Ricci, 
Maguire, Kline ponder their blessings 
about people being observed in an un- 
comfortable situation.” The viewer should 
feel the same way. A squirming sympathy 
is the only proper reaction to the clumsi- 
ness of the parents’ attempts to connect 
with their kids, like Ben’s solemn advice to 
his son on masturbation (“Don’t do it in 
the shower”). Yet the film’s lesson is that, 
God help us and them, we are our parents. 
The kids and their folks share all kinds of 
little sins, from shoplifting to casual sex to 
peeking in a neighbor’s medicine cabinet. 
Home, the film says, is a school where we 
mostly learn bad habits. 

When the local hippie minister makes 
a mildly suggestive remark to Elena, she 
says, “I’m going to try hard not to under- 
stand the implications of that.” That is 
the cardinal rule here: Don’t ask, don’t 
dwell. One of the chilliest moments in 
The Ice Storm comes in an edgy scene 
where Ben tells Elena, “I guess we're 
just on the verge of saying something— 
saying something to each other.” Saying 
something harsh and truthful would be a 
breaking of the code, of the lies that sus- 
tain their marriage and keep it arid. 

Lee’s exquisitely watchful face may 
suggest a softness of temperament. Don’t 
be fooled: he knows what he wants. “I 
like to communicate in a civilized way, if 
my English can accommodate it,” says 
Lee, who came to the U.S. for college in 
1978 and has lived here ever since. 
“Sometimes my English is a little brutal. 
But that’s all right. I get understood.” 

The grace of an Ang Lee film is in his 
avoidance of the gaucheries his charac- 
ters cannot escape. He calls this “a cos- 
tume drama,” but doesn’t push the period. 
“I haven't seen the "70s treated realisti- 
cally. Most films mock the 
> "70s. But it’s both period 
* and very fresh in our mem- 
= ory. That ambiguity fasci- 
* nated me.” 
And of course Lee will 
; not pass draconian judg- 
ments on his sweet, sad 
characters. “My Oriental 
upbringing made me bring 
sympathy to them,” he says. 
“It also gave me the fear of 
nature, fear and respect for 
something bigger than life, 
something unknown that 
you can’t control.” He could 
mean not just the ice storm 
in his delicately devastating 
film, but the wayward im- 
pulses that rage in every hu- 
man heart. = —Reported by 
William Tynan/New York 
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DOES THE MERE THOUGHT OF INVESTING SCARE YOU SILLY? 


It's a common dilemma. You know that your 
money is safe in savings accounts and CDs, but 
you hate the idea that inflation might outpace your 
earnings. You hear about people making big prof- 
its in the stock market, but the thought of losing 
money gives you bad dreams. 

What to do? 

Risk. First, reconcile yourself to the fact that 
there's risk in any investment, and the greater the 
risk, the greater the possibility of profit or loss. 
Then decide how much risk you can live with. 

Most investors compromise by diversifying 
among investments to even out the ups and downs. 

Diversification. Diversify into what? Stocks? 


Bonds? Mutual funds? Money market funds? The 
answer to these questions depends entirely on 
your tolerance for risk. And it’s at this point that 
you should start researching your options, and 
finding a professional adviser. 

For more information. A good place to 
start is asking for MetLife’s free Life Advice™ 
brochure, /nvesting for the First Time. It’s written 
expressly for the novice investor, covers the 
basic ground and tells you where to get more 
help. For your free copy, call your local MetLife 
representative, or 1-800-MetLife (ext. 4). Or visit 
our website at www.metlife.com. We'll help you 
make sense of it all. 


INSURANCE + MUTUAL FUNDS +» ANNUITIES + EMPLOYEE BENEFITS + PENSIONS & 401(k)* INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT* 


GET MET. IT PAYS: 
1-800-MetLife’ 


StHUzZ 


www.metlife.com 





Mutual Funds offered by MetLife Securities Inc., NY, NY Auto & Home Insurance offered by Metropolitan ey sf and Casualty Insurance Co., Warwick, Rl 
“Available through group annuity contracts issued by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., NY, NY 9707206K MLIC-L 


©1997 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., NY, NY 


Out Damn Plaque 


P H“ to floss? It’s awkward and cumbersome. 
And automatic flossers, while making it 
easier, cost a bundle! And no matter how often or 
how well you floss, you're only doing half the job -- 
removing plaque from between the teeth -- not 
from the sides nor those hard to reach periodontal 
pockets where the bacteria that cause gingivitis and 
gum disease flourish. Introducing SoniPick™ the 
advanced sonic powered flossing 
device that does the job quickly, 
gently and completely. SoniPick’s 
unique design removes plaque 
from between teeth and deep from 
within the facial and lingual pock- 
ets where the bacteria that cause 
gingivitis and gum disease hide. 
Developed by the makers of the 
UltraSonex toothbrush, 
SoniPick uses a single tuft of 
multiple cleaning filaments 
(about 25) vibrating 
orbitally at an astounding 
18,000 strokes per minute. 
The cleaning tuft slips easily 
between even the tightest teeth and gently into 


Cleans Deep Into 
Gum Pockets 





Removes Plaque 
Between Teeth 






gum pockets. It then fans out, whisking plaque 
from between the teeth and from deep within 
the gum pockets. No other flossing method, 
string floss or automatic, can do this! Includes 
three sets of sized cleaning tips - thin, medium 
and thick - for thorough and gentle cleaning 
between teeth and all gum surfaces. Ideal for 
clea braces, bridges and dental implants. And 
the best news of all -- The SoniPick costs just a 
fraction of those other automati flossers! Use the 
SoniPick and then visit your dentist. You'll both 
be amazed. $34.95 ($6.95) #9160 includes 30 
cleaning tips, stand and AA battery. Replacement 
Cleaning tips (30) $72.95 ($2.95) #9170. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 
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SURVIVAL SKILLS: Beyond brute force 


North Stars 


Hopkins, Baldwin and a 
grizzly tear up The Edge 
HARLES (ANTHONY HOPKINS) IS RICH 
beyond the dreams of greed—his 
dreams, anyway. Other people may 
have other ideas. Take Robert (Alec 
Baldwin), a fashion photographer who 
seems way too chummy with Charles’ 
supermodel wife (Elle Macpherson). On 
a photo shoot in the Great White North, 
the two men—Robert with strength and 
youth, Charles with loads of book 
learning—fly off in a small plane to an 
even remoter location. “So,” Charles asks 
Robert, “how are you planning to kill me 
off?” Seconds later, the plane crashes 
The Edge, from a screenplay by David 
Mamet ... Oh, excuse us while we ask, 
“Huh?” The Ubermensch of Urban Men- 
ace with a wilderness script? Mr. Ameri 
can Buffalo out where the, well, elk roam? 
Yes, and this is genuine Mametiana: a 
two-character piece with threats crowd- 
ing in from the elements (vast space, cold 
weather, an angry bear) and from a man’s 
bitter, murky soul. It doesn’t have much of 
the Mamet dialogue tang; that is on daz- 
zling display in his forthéoming thriller, 
The Spanish Prisoner. Still, The Edge, di- 
rected by Lee Tamahori, offers enough of 
what a melodrama demands: two strong 
characters in mutual creative distrust 
In a small role Macpherson is a mere 
cartoon character (her name in the film: 
Mickey Morse). But Bart the grizzly, who 
starred in 1989’s The Bear, deserves a 
Best Supporting Animal award for his fe- 
rocious work. Baldwin is persuasive in 
his familiar persona, the cagey sleazebag. 
And as the polymath plutocrat, Hopkins 
manages to make erudition sexy; a library 
intelligence and a steely intellect make 
him Baldwin’s ideal adversary. The Edge 
merits a modest cheer as an action film 
that celebrates not brute force but sur- 


vival of the smartest. By Richard Corliss 


TAIWAN, WHERE 


«8 YOUR IDEA CAN MOVE 


THE WORLD 


It is easy to get into the swing of Asian business. All it takes is a visit to the Taipei 
World Trade Center. 
You see, Taiwan is making a big impact in Asia. As one of the regions largest investors, 


Taiwan is the hub of an unparalleled manufacturing network. And the Taipei World 
Trade Center is at the epicenter of that network 


At TWTC you'll not only find a wealth of more than 300,000 products from every 
category, but also some Asia's most experienced, friendly professionals ready to help 
you source whatever you need 


So get into the swing of things, visit us today! 
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Operated by 

China External Trade Development Cowaci! 
5 Hsinyi Rd, Sec. 5, Taipei, Tawan. 
Tel 886-2-725-1111 Fax: 886-2-7: 
hitp: //www.cetra.org.tw 

itp: //www .talpeltradeshows.org 











Taipei World Trade Center 


Exhitvtion Hall 
ES Grand Hyatt Taipe: 
y international Trade Building 
Taipel international Convention Center 









Branch offices in U.S.A, Tel: 1-212-730-4466, 1-415-788-4904 
1-312-803-8888, 1-305-477-9696 
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BUSINESS 


Increasingly, Americans are looking to share in the global-growth pie 
outside the U.S. It’s a good idea—with the proper dos and don'ts 
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TOCK BROKERS AND MUTUAL-FUND 
companies have been harping on 
the investment opportunities in 
foreign lands for years, and they 
keep making it easier to take the 
plunge. There are 1,200 U.S.- 
based stock funds that invest overseas or 
south of the border. Nearly 500 foreign 
companies, such as Russia’s petroleum gi- 
ant LUKoil and Mexico’s version of AT&T, 
Teléfonos de México, list their shares with 
major U.S. stock exchanges. Those num- 
bers are growing, and Americans are hap- 
py to take a flyer. They own $560 billion of 
stock issued by companies outside the 
U.S.—a 15-fold increase since 1985. 

But given the ongoing turmoil in Asian 
currency and stock markets and the litany 
of special risks associated with places like 
Russia, China and Argentina, some home- 
sick investors may be second-guessing 
their decision to become players in the bal- 
lyhooed global economy. Certainly, the 
carnage in Asia has been enough to give 
anyone doubts. In a move most pros didn’t 
see coming, Thailand devalued its curren- 
cy, the baht, on July 2. Thai stocks prompt- 
ly skidded 30% and sent tremors through 
markets in the Philippines, Malaysia, In- 
donesia, Singapore and Hong Kong. Stock 
funds heavily invested in the region fell an 
average 13%, with some—including Land- 
mark Emerging Asia and Merrill Lynch 
Emerging Tigers—falling more than 30%, 
according to Lipper Analytical Services. 

Who needs this? After all, U.S. stocks 
are on a tear. And familiar multinational 
blue chips such as Gillette and Coca-Cola 
get about half their revenue overseas these 
days. Isn’t that enough global exposure? 

Well, no, most experts agree, at least if 
you have more than a few thousand dollars 
in the market. For starters, few deny that 
the rampaging U.S. market is long overdue 
for some kind of pullback. The benchmark 
Standard & Poor’s 500 hasn't suffered even 
a 10% decline in seven years, two times the 
second longest such period. A lot of good 
things are happening in the U.S. economy, 
including low inflation and rising profits. 
But even if U.S. stocks can avoid a tumble, 
they certainly cannot keep doubling every 
three years, as they recently did. And even 
compared with the U.S, market’s incredible 
run, a handful of other markets did better. 

In the 10 year period ending July 31, 
1997, U.S. stocks rose an average annual 
15.3%, including dividends, But Switzer- 
land’s market rose 16.2%, Sweden’s 16.9%, 


the Netherlands’ 17.7% and Hong Kong's a 
blistering 19.5%, according to Morgan 
Stanley Capital International. All those re- 
turns are in dollar terms, meaning that’s 
how U.S. investors would have fared after 
adjusting for the dreaded currency moves. 

The world today is one big capitalist 
playpen, and there are some pretty good 
companies in most corners of the globe. 
Want to invest in the world’s largest phar- 
maceutical company? It’s Switzerland’s 
Novartis, not U.S.-based Johnson & John- 
son or Merck. Have a taste for the planet's 
biggest food company? It’s Netherlands- 
based Unilever, not home-baked RJR 
Nabisco or Sara Lee. Biggest farm-equip- 
ment maker? It’s Japan’s Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries, not Caterpillar or Deere. Metal 
goods? Try France's Pechiney, not Alcoa. 

And so it goes for dozens of industries. 
Of the 500 companies around the world 
with the most revenue in 1996, the U.S. is 
home to 162—more than any other nation. 
It also has 31 of the 50 most profitable com- 
panies, and seven of the Top 10. But con- 
sider that publicly traded U.S. companies 
account for 43% of the world’s stock- 
market value. If you confine yourself to the 
U.S., you ignore 57% of the market. 

Foreign markets, of course, have their 
problems, and currency risk is only one of 
them. There are political risks, especially 
acute in emerging-market nations where 
government policy can change with the 
suddenness of an armed revolt. But the fact 
is, there just aren’t that many coups around 
the world anymore, and capitalism has a 
solid foothold from Brazil and Argentina to 
Russia and China. New governments or 
policy shifts may cause setbacks, even se- 
vere ones, but the long-term risks are 
much lower than a decade ago. 

Disclosure risk is another considera- 
tion. When you buy shares not listed with a 
U.S. exchange, you can’t be certain that in- 
formation on the company is as timely or 
complete as you might expect. “They just 
don’t understand the importance of full 
disclosure,” says China expert S.L. Chen, 
who runs a boutique investment bank in 
New York City under his name. Still, dis- 
closure is much better than just a few years 
ago, and you should be able to find plenty 
of foreign stocks among those listed as 
American Depositary Receipts on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the NASDAQ Stock 
Market and the American Stock Exchange. 
ADRs represent foreign shares held in the 
vault of a U.S. bank and give owners all the 
rights of direct stock ownership. They gen- 
erally are from high-quality companies, 








and many more ADRS are coming. China just 
announced plans to convert some 10,000 
state-owned companies to public owner- 
ship. Many will probably become aprs. Ex- 
changes view ADRs as a hot growth area. 
Investors are by no means confined to 
ApRs. A good stock broker can buy individ- 
ual stocks on just about any exchange. And 
there are always stock funds. For the price 
of a management fee and possibly a sales 
commission, investors can hire a pro to try 
to dodge the next putsch and interpret 
half-baked financial filings for them. 


American stocks cannot keep doubling every three years. And compared 
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The main point of foreign investing is 
gaining some shelter from a market de- 
cline in the U.S. while benefiting from the 
high-risk, high-reward torrid growth of 
emerging markets as well as favorable 
trends in other developed markets. Leila 
Heckman, head of global-asset allocation 
at Smith Barney, recommends that U.S. in- 
vestors hold 70% U.S. stocks and 30% for- 
eign. The foreign component should in- 
clude a small dose of emerging markets in 
South America, Eastern Europe and Asia. 
The rest should be spread throughout Eu- 

















































rope and developed Asia, including Japan. 
The overall mix might be 70% U.S., 22% 
developed foreign markets and 8% emerg- 
ing markets. 

Here are some tips on how to hunt for 
the best results: 





The Pacific Rim. Thanks to along bear mar- 
ket in Japan and fallout from the currency 
crisis, this region is about as cheap as any. 
It is also the region with the lowest corre- 
lation to the U.S. market, meaning that 
stocks there could easily rise even if the 
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U.S. market goes into a long decline. The big 
problem is that no one knows for sure if the 
current turmoil is reaching an end. Despite 
that, Eric Fry, president of the money- 
management firm Holl International in San 
Francisco, is jumping in with both feet. 

Fry is especially keen on India, where 
the market has been drubbed, along with 
others in the region. Yet India’s currency 
has actually appreciated against the dollar, 
mainly because of its continued prospects 
for strong economic growth. His favorite 
stock is chemical company Bombay Dye- 
ing, which trades for little more than the 
cash on its books and stands to collect a 
windfall if the government ever lets it de- 
velop parts of its massive land bank. 
China. This is a market that wants to bust at 
the seams, so despite shoddy standards of 
disclosure, investment banker Chen says it 
makes sense to invest there. To play it safe, 
he says, buy only the 10 or so Chinese 
stocks traded in the U.S. as aprs. The vast 
majority of companies in China are bur- 
dened with excessive debt, but the ADRs 
are in better shape. His favorites: Huaneng 
Power, Shanghai Petrochemical and China 
Southern Airlines. 

Europe. Many pros believe the Continent is 
just a few years behind the U.S. in terms of 
corporate restructurings, cost cutting and 
providing executives with lucrative stock- 
option incentives. If they are right, the re- 
gion is ripe for some strong market surges. 
Loretta Morris, manager of the Nicholas- 
Applegate Worldwide Growth Portfolio, is 
finding dozens of stocks to her liking, espe- 
cially among export-driven companies 
benefiting from weakening currencies. 
Her favorite countries are Germany, the 
Netherlands and France. Favorite stocks 
include the French oil company Elf 
Aquitaine, Dutch electronics-giant Philips 
and German carmaker Volkswagen. 

Latin America. Michael Lindell, director of 
global-stock strategy for GT Asset Manage- 
ment, is bullish on the whole region. He ex- 
pects a continued recovery from the 1994 
peso crisis and believes the region is just 
starting a two- or three-year up-cycle, which 
will be fueled by corporate cost cutting. 
Brazil's Petrobras, an oil company, should be 
one beneficiary. He also likes paper-goods 
manufacturer Kimberly-Clark de México 
and land developer IRSA in Argentina. 

Just because it’s getting easier to 
globe-trot with your stock portfolio doesn’t 
mean you have to do it. But as long as you 
don’t concentrate too much in any one re- 
gion, it can’t hurt much, and it might just 
help a lot. al 


| with the U.S. market's incredible run, a handful of other markets did better 
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IIME QUARTERLY BUSINESS REPORT: INVESTING ABROAD 


CREATING VALUE 

A researcher at 
Fujitsu checks data 
on the control board 
of a machine used 
to grow crystals 


A TOUCH EXOTIC 


From high-tech firms in Asia to resource and real estate giants in 
South America, opportunities for investment outside the U.S. are as 
varied as the emerging global economy. Herewith, a worldwide 
sampler of interesting plays and corporate players _ By ADAM ZAGoRIN 
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P7 ave rou been getting 


a less than enthusiastic 
response to your 


presentations lately? 


You finish your presentation and there they sit. And you realize it is definitely 
getting harder to wow an audience. Maybe in this age of technology people 
just aren't as casily impressed. *® But there's a way you can put the latest 
technology to work for you. Your own Kinko's Corporate Account Manager 
can help you make even the biggest company presentations more effective 
and unforgettable. They have ideas that can bring your presentation to 
life through color charts and transparencies, oversize exhibits and stellar 
leave-behinds. So for your next roadshow or new product intro, let Kinko's 
produce your thousands of hand-outs, and ship them ahead to your next 
destination. ** As long as your audience has a pulse, you can be sure a 
presentation pulled together at Kinko's will really bring them to life. 


That’s why every day more than 200,000 businesses use Kinko's. 


The new way to office? kin 








rademacks of Kinko's Ventures, lnc. and are used by permission 
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OUR ENGIN ; ait To MAKE STATIC 
AND BACKGROUND NOISE pitsappear, 


THEY ALMOST MADE THE PHONE DISAPPEAR. 


We asked our engineers what you get when you squeeze our ae 
innovative CDMA digital technology into a 21/4” x 4” phone. They y "Lu 
Said, “Hopefully, we get a raise” Those guys are great kidders. The : 

real answer is, you get the Q phone. It’s the only palm-size digital PCS 

phone that provides crystal clear conversations while eliminating oe 


cloning and cross-talk. Now, the only background noise you might hear 


@ 
COMA Digital 
PCS Phone 


| Actual size closed 
2\¢x4 


look, contact us at www.qualcomm.com/cdma 


) 
during a call is the tortured screams of our « For a closer 
| 
| 








FUJITSU 


Tokyo 
$36.32 billion 


$12.23 


TADASHI 
SEKIZAWA 


He knows when 
to prune and 
when to grow 





ADASHI SEKIZAWA, THE SOFT-SPOKEN 

65-year-old president of Japanese 

computer giant Fujitsu, was putter- 

ing around the garden of his modest 

Yokohama home late last month, 
catching some well-deserved rest. He had 
canceled a vacation in July, when Fujitsu 
suddenly acquired, for $878 million, the 
58% share it did not already own of Am- 
dahl, a U.S. computer firm. After that 
Sekizawa, a former telecommunications 
engineer, could focus on weeding his 
beloved rows of basil, coriander and mint. 
Wherever he is these days, Sekizawa seems 
to be cultivating growth. 

Fujitsu is often called Japan’s answer 
to IBM. Not only is the company Japan’s 
foremost computer manufacturer, but its 
woes and dramatic rebound also bear a 
striking resemblance to Big Blue’s travails 
of the early 90s. Fujitsu was caught off 
guard when demand shifted from main- 
frames to low-cost PC networks and work- 
stations, just as the Japanese economy 
headed into its worst slump since World 
War II. In 1993 the company announced its 
first loss since it was publicly listed in 1949. 

Sekizawa had no choice but to act fast. 
First, he ordered cutbacks: over three 
years, the parent-company work force fell 
from 55,000 to 46,800, largely through at- 
trition. Meanwhile, Fujitsu began churn- 
ing out PCs at reduced prices. The move 
nearly tripled the company’s market share; 
in volume terms, sales rose eightfold, to 2 
million units, between 1993 and last year. 
In the process, Sekizawa had to change a lot 
of corporate thinking. “People in the com- 
pany who had experience with mainframes 


“The name of the game in China,’ says an analyst, “is relationships.” 





thought PCs were just toys,” says he. “This 
was the hardest attitude to change.” To 
counter lower profit margins, Sekizawa 
emphasized computer maintenance and 
services. 

For individual users, Fujitsu in Sep- 
tember 1995 began operating Worlds- 
Away, a virtual community, complete with 
shopping and conversation groups. It has 
80,000 members outside Japan and 20,000 
for the domestic version. The cyberhangout 
made news a while ago, when a Beverly 
Hills, Calif., priest married a man sitting 
with a laptop in nearby Venice Beach to a 
woman logged on in Hollywood. “I don’t 
like just working out theories on paper,” 
stresses Sekizawa. “We have to help solve 
customers’ problems.’ 

Sekizawa has already solved Fujitsu's 
biggest problem, its anemic cash flow. 
Sales this year are expected to rise from 
$36.3 billion to $45 billion, with a 95% hike 
in profits, to $770 million. The stock sud- 
denly took off at the beginning of this year, 
rising more than 40% at its August peak. 
Now that’s a green thumb -Reported by 
Sebastian Moffett/Tokyo 


Hong Kong 
$284.3 million 
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ALL STREET LOVES BLUE CHIPS, 

but 1997 is turning out to be the 

year of “Red Chips,” companies 

based in mainland China and 

listed on the Hong Kong stock 
exchange. And though Hong Kong stocks 
have been on the move—the Hang Seng in- 
dex rose 36% between Aug. 23, 1996, and 
Aug. 26 a year later—Red Chips have 
blasted far past that, for a hike of nearly 
250% in the same period. 

Among the hottest of the newcomers is 
Shanghai Industrial Holdings Ltd., a con- 
glomerate that owns businesses in and 
around Shanghai, the place China’s rulers 
firmly intend to be the nation’s economic 
centerpiece. By Sept. 8, just 18 months af- 
ter it was first listed in Hong Kong, SIHL 
shares had risen more than 520%. 

SIHL operations are concentrated in 
three major areas: infrastructure, automo- 
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bile parts and cigarettes. About half of 1997 
earnings are expected to come from such 
things as the toll highway leading from 
Hongqiao international airport to Shang- 
hai’s inner ring road, and the North-to- 
South Elevated Expressway cutting 
through downtown. About 20% to 30% will 
derive from a joint venture that makes 
chassis, front suspensions, rear axles, steer- 
ing and shock absorbers for the Shanghai 
Volkswagen Automotive Co. The third rev- 
enue stream is produced by Nanyang Bros. 
Tobacco Co., a Hong Kong manufacturer of 
the popular Double Happiness cigarettes, 
which last year had sales of $141.6 million. 
Responsible for as much as 80% of SIHL 
profits in 1996, Double Happiness will 
contribute only 20% to 30% this year. The 
decline is actually good news. It stems not 
from a fall-off in cigarette sales but from 
the company’s broad diversification, 

SIHL’s dazzling performance is one 
lure for investors, but an even bigger one is 
the company’s reputation for guanxi, or 
political connections. They emanate from 
SIHL’s parent, known as SIIC, or the 
Shanghai Industrial Investment (Hold- 
ings) Co., with interests in more than 200 
businesses around the world. SIIC is 
owned by the Shanghai city government. 
Not to be ignored is the fact that China’s 
State President, Jiang Zemin, is a former 
mayor of Shanghai. “The name of the game 
in China is relationships,” explains Kent 
Rossiter, a senior investment analyst at 
Nikko Securities Co. (Asia). “Shanghai In- 
dustrial’s connections are fantastic.” 

Underlining that fact, one of the com- 
pany’s public relations videos highlights en- 
dorsements from Jiang, Vice Premier Zhu 
Rongji and Shanghai mayor Xu Kuangdi. 
SIHL’s chairman, Cai Lai Xing, 55, an 
economist, helped prepare Shanghai's eco- 
nomic blueprint for the 2Ist century, and 
managing director Zhuo Fu Min, 45, was in- 
volved in reforming the city’s state-owned 
enterprises. Zhuo nonetheless downplays 
political connections as the key to the com- 
pany’s success. Says he: “SIHL makes in- 
vestments based purely on business.” 

That may be true, but skeptics are 
worried that the company is expanding so 
fast into so many unrelated fields that it 
could become increasingly difficult to 
manage. To avoid becoming a victim of its 
own success, SIHL has begun hiring exec- 
utives from Merrill Lynch, Crédit Lyon- 
nais and other major foreign companies— 
capitalists at the service of communist- 
owned capitalism. —Reported by 
Lynne Curry/Hong Kong 











MOSENERGO 


Moscow 
$2.677 billion 


$1.60 


N THE BITTER COLD AND DARKNESS OF A 
Russian winter, Muscovites depend on 
Mosenergo, the capital’s principal sup- 

plier of heat and electricity, to survive. 

It’s a relationship that has also weath- 
ered virtually every kind of political storm 
during the 20th century, and even earlier. 
“We provided warmth and light under ‘our 
little father the Czar, and when ‘our peo- 
ple’ [the communists] came in,” says Sergei 
Rumyantsev, Mosenergo’s deputy director 
general. “Now we do it under the demo- 
crats, because they need us as well. We 
have nothing to do with politics.” 

Known as the Electrical Illumination 
Co. when it was established in 1887, Mos- 
energo is ensconced on the banks of the 
Moscow River across from Red Square 
and the Kremlin. It has already made his- 
tory as the first Russian-registered compa- 
ny to sell securities in the U.S. in the post- 
communist era. In 1995 Mosenergo issued 
$22.5 million worth of American Deposi- 
tary Receipts, or ADRs, in a private place- 


The energy 
i 
generating 
towers loom 
above the 
capital's Outer 
Ring Road 





The executive 
copes with 
deadbeat 
customers, 


among other 
tribulations 


ment on Wall Street handled by Salomon 
Brothers. Two years before the U.S. offer- 
ing, and after 70 years of exclusive state 
control, Mosenergo officially gained the 
status of a public company in Russia. Uni- 
fied Energy Systems of Russia, a state util- 
ity, is the firm’s principal shareholder, 
with a 49% stake. Foreign investors own 
35.3%; other Russian companies, individ- 
uals and employees of the vast enterprise 
own the rest. 

As business and political conditions in 
Russia have improved, the company has 
flourished as a flagship of the new Russian 
capitalism. Mosenergo stock has shown a 
steady advance this year; last year’s net 
profit was $548 million, an increase of $19 
million. The company’s value is still inti- 


As political conditions have improved, the company has flourished 
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When the news strikes, you need to know. Get it 


broadcast Str ‘ight to your computer screen with 


the PointCast~ Network , the free Internet news 


and information service 


PointCast automatically transforms 
our idle computer screen into a dynamic, 
up-to-the-minute newswire. You get breaking 
company announcements, 


industry reports, 


world news, stock quotes, and weather reports from 


A 
at 


more than 300 leading business and news sources 

And you can personalize PointCast to get 
only the news you want. CNET awarded it “Best 
Internet Application” and The Wall Street Journal 
gives PointCast “ ‘must-have’ status for in-the-know 
computer owners.” 

Join the millions of people who already 
use PointCast to monitor the changing business 


climate and stay one step ahead of the storm 


www .pointcast.com 
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mately tied to its quasi 
monopoly of energy pro- 
duction and distribution 
across the country. Not 
only is Mosenergo the 
only electricity supplier to 
more than 16 million peo- 
ple in the Moscow region, 
but it furnishes more than 
80% of their heat as well. 
The company 
electric 
with a generation capacity 
of 14,690 MW. Demand 
for Mosenergo’s services 
is unlikely to diminish 
anytime soon. 

But the company still 
faces many challenges. 
The most formidable: 
nonpayment of utility 
bills by its electricity cus- 
tomers, a cash-flow chal- 
lenge that Rumyantsev 
calls “a 24-hour-a-day 
headache.” Yet Mosener- 
alone in this 
being stiffed by 
customers is common for 
Russian utilities and other 
the brash 
no-holds- 
barred capitalism. If anything, the compa- 
ny may be less plagued than others, since 
its center of operations is in Moscow, 
where business is booming and power con- 
sumers are presumably more flush. 

Another potential pain for Mosenergo 


owns 2] 


power stations, 


go is not 
agony 


businesses in 


new age of 


shareholders was narrowly avoided last 
Russia’s reformist 
First Deputy Premier, personally inter- 
vened to block a planned limitation of 
shareholders’ voting rights as well as anew 
stock issue that would have substantially 
diluted the holdings of foreign investors. 
Infringement of the rights of minority 
shareholders has been a recurrent problem 
in Russia, and one that 


spring. Boris Nemtsov 





President Boris 
Yeltsin’s free market-oriented government 
continues to battle. 

On the brighter side, Mosenergo re- 
cently became the first Russian firm to 
submit to an independent, outside finan- 
cial audit, conducted by the U.S. firm 
Arthur Andersen. Such transparency has 
prepared the way for a $150 million Eu- 
robond issue planned for this fall. “Our in- 
vestors like our openness,” says Rumyan- 
Especially if their voting rights 
remain undisturbed. —Reported by 
Andrei Polikanov/Moscow 


tsev. 


ALCATEL ALSTHOM 


HEADQUARTERS Paris 

1996 REVENUES $27 billion 
STOCK CLOSE 9/8/97 $134.16 
P/E RATIO 15.9 





OR ALCATEL ALSTHOM, FRANCE’S GI- 
ant telcom, and transport 
group, 1995 isa year best forgotten. If 
only shareholders could. The combi- 
nation of deregulation and bloat from 
$28 billion 
powerhouse into a gigantic blown fuse. So 
why is Alcatel a fascinating stock to watch? 
In the past 12 months the company, which 
makes everything from telephone switch- 
ing equipment to high-speed passenger 
trains, has begun to turn itself around in 


energy 


large mergers converted a 


dazzling fashion. 

The nadir came in March 1995 when 
Alcatel’s chief executive officer Pierre 
Suard resigned after charges that he over- 
billed for transmission equipment sold to 
France Telecom, the country’s telephone 
monopoly and a major customer. Suard 
had once been been hailed for his achieve 






SERGE! 
TCHURUK 

The chairman 
casts a big 
shadow after 
presiding over 
a brisk one- 
year turnaround 


HEAVY METAL 
Workers at a 
subsidiary turn 
out monster 
turbines that 
will generate 
energy as far 
away as China 


1993 he 


ments at Alcatel. In rang up 
record profits of $1.27 billion on sales of 
$28.4 billion. But what he won on sales- 
manship, he lost on administration. Unable 
to control corporate sprawl, he stumbled as 
a wave of deregulation was revolutionizing 
the telephone industry. As rivals raked in 
cash, Alcatel’s 1994 profit was halved 


The French firm has bet heavily on storming the mobile-phone market 
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Alcatel’s board screamed for help to 
Serge Tchuruk, then CEO of Total, the 
French oil company, who has turned out to 
be the rescuer of their dreams. Tchuruk 
ordered 30,000 jobs cut over three years, 
sold off nearly $2 billion in assets and in- 
vestments and cut costs $2.2 billion. The 
largest restructuring in French history led 
to a rebound in just one year: 1996 profits 
hit an impressive $450 million. 

The next step will be harder. Alcatel 
has bet heavily on storming the mobile- 
phone market. There will be tough com- 
petition from the likes of Siemens, Mo- 
torola and Nokia. The French government 
is considering whether to let Alcatel take a 
controlling stake in Thomson, France’s 
largest defense and electronics company. 
Their union would create Europe’s largest 
defense contractor and put France in a 
stronger position to weather the contrac- 
tion in military spending after the cold 
war. Shareholders see that as a real peace 
dividend. —Reported by Bruce Crumley/Paris 





IRSA 


HEADQUARTERS Buenos Aires 
1996 REVENUES $39 million 
STOCK CLOSE 9/8/97 $42 


P/E RATIO 15.5 


N THE ABASTO NEIGHBORHOOD OF OLD 
Buenos Aires, where the tango was 
born at the turn of the century, a giant 
renovation project is under way. At a 
cost of $120 million, a new residential 
housing complex is going up along with a 
huge shopping mall built inside the shell of 
the city’s old central market. When com- 
pleted next year, the development will 
house some 2,000 people and bring back 
to life a once flourishing but now nearly 
derelict area of downtown Buenos Aires. 
Behind the dramatic renovation is a 


ALTO PALERMO 
IRSA’s shopping 
malls, like this 
one, are 
transforming 
the capital. 
Sales here are 
reaching $450 
million a year 


EDUARDO 
rakyarl 

He talked 
George Soros 
into investing 
and now heads 
his country’s 
hottest big real 
estate firm 


major new force in Argentine real estate: 
Inversiones y Representaciones S.A., better 
known as IRSA, a company that has made 
its mark on the financial markets in the 
past six years. IRSA’s shares trade on the 
Buenos Aires bolsa, but they are also listed 
as the only Argentine real estate play on the 
New York Stock Exchange. IRSA’s Ameri- 
can connection is gold plated: much of the 
firm’s capital comes from U.S. hedge-fund 
billionaire and philanthropist George 
Soros. IRSA’s president and CEO, Eduardo 
Elsztain, 37, met Soros in 1990 in New York 
City, where the younger man, who was 
tending a $10 million portfolio of Argen- 
tine-owned properties, had moved for a 
year. 

After a series of meetings with Soros’ 
analysts, Elsztain finally won an audience 

































with the legendary investor, who quick 
ly signed up as the company’s most im- 
portant backer. As Elsztain says, “The final 
decision to go ahead was taken by George 
himself.” 

Soros sank $10 million into the com 
pany, and his timing—as usual—was im- 
peccable. In 1991 Argentina’s battered 
economy turned around; an independent 
currency board has maintained a rock- 
solid one-to-one parity between the peso 
and the U.S. dollar, which in turn encour- 
aged Soros to increase his investment 
it totals around $250 million. Flush with 
cash, IRSA has been on a buying spree, 
investing in everything from a $50 million 
sports complex to major office buildings 
to $450 million worth of swank shopping 
malls. In the posh ski resort of San Carlos 
de Bariloche in the Andes, IRSA joined 
with Citicorp to buy the deluxe Hotel Llao 
Llao, with its spectacular view of Argenti- 
na’s lake country 

At IRSA’s corporate headquarters in 
a three-story, neoclassical-style building 
overlooking the Plaza de Mayo in central 
Buenos Aires, the atmosphere is relaxed. 
Since Elsztain snapped it up in 1991, the 


Soros’ investment at first was $10 million; it now totals $250 million 
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company has grown from three employees 
to 110. Under Elsztain’s supervision, they 
handle property selection and investment 
decisions, turning over architectural and 
construction contracts to outsiders. So far, 
IRSA has focused mainly on urban proper- 
ty, but Cresud, the agricultural real estate 
company owned by the same principals, 
has invested in 850,000 acres of farmland 
around the country. 

Business is booming. In fiscal 1997, 
IRSA brought in profits of $31.4 million 
The stock has risen from $27.50 for 10 units 
in December 1994 to $43 today. IRSA 
which had assets of only $150,000 when 
Elsztain founded it, is now worth close to 
$500 million. And future growth prospects 
seem as promising as the wanton look in a 
tango dancer's eye. —Reported by Uki Goni/ 
Buenos Aires 


PETROBRAS 


HEADQUARTERS Rio de Janeiro 
1996 REVENUES $16.8 billion 
STOCK CLOSE 9/8/97 $223.24 
P/E RATIO 8.6 


HEN IT WAS FOUNDED 44 YEARS 
ago, Petrobras, Brazil's state- 
controlled oil company, was a 
vital symbol of national pride. 
“The oil is ours” was an oft- 
repeated slogan. Politicians embraced 
Petrobras as an indispensable, state- 
owned bastion against foreign ownership 
and domination. But now foreigners and 
locals alike can profit from Petrobras’ dom- 
inance in one of the emerging world’s most 
dynamic markets. 

Petrobras, the world’s 17th largest oil 
company, produces natural gas and petro- 
chemicals as well as fertiliz« It earned 
$639 million last year. It dominates the 
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engineer, he is 
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educated 
technical team 
into new 
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market in Brazil, supplying 52% of domes- 
tic petroleum requirements. For years, as a 
state-owned monopoly, it was inefficiently 
run. But in 1995, a constitutional change 
liberalized the exploration, production and 
development of oil. The government was 
subsequently allowed to sell off more than 
30% of Petrobras’ common shares. Result: 
since 1995 the price of Petrobras stock has 
more than trebled, powered by higher op- 
erating cash flows. 

The future could be even brighter. 
Only 30% of Brazil's proven oil reserves are 
developed, and Petrobras has first call on 
much of the rest. The volume of those re- 
serves is expected to grow substantially as 
the company explores the vast Amazon 
Basin and oil pools off the Atlantic coast. 
Petrobras has become a leader in drilling 
deepwater, offshore wells in the so-called 
Campos Basin off the coast of Rio de 
Janeiro. Now the company is looking into 
joint ventures with 56 potential foreign 
partners, including Exxon, Shell and 
British Gas, which would allow expanded 





exploration around the country. In 
next year the government is expected to 
sell off much, but not all, of up to $6 billion 
worth of stock to the public. 

One reason for Petrobras’ luster is the 
competence of its technical staff. After 
years of management turmoil and revolv- 
ing-door leadership, the government ap- 
pointed Joel Mendes Renné, 59, to the top 
job in 1992 and has let him stay the course. 
An engineer and former adviser to the gov 
ernment’s Ministry of Mines and Energy, 
he is known as an efficient manager who al 
lows department heads to function without 
interference. 

Renné’s talents will be tested as he 
faces the looming share sell-off. National- 
ism runs high in Brazil, and many citizens 
oppose any auction of national patrimony 
Government oversight is another perennial 
issue. Many important decisions about 
Petrobras are made not at corporate head 
quarters in Rio de Janeiro but at govern- 
ment ministries in Brasilia. In the past this 
has led to overstaffing and inefficiencies 
that could hinder the pace of future growth 
“There has to be a change of mentality from 
being big to being more profitable,” notes 
Ana Siqueira, an energy analyst with Icatu 
a Rio de Janeiro investment bank. The best 
way to do that, it appears, would be to bring 
in more shareholders. Reported by 
Daniela Hart/Sao Paulo 


Since 1995 the price of the oil company’s stock has more than trebled 
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GLOBAL FORECASTING 


The weather ahead looks great—with occasional patches of overcast, 
localized storms and a very small chance of a major hurricane 


By BERNARD BAUMOHL 


ISING STOCK PRICES AND PROFIT 

gains are the fruits of canny invest- 

ment, but the economic climate 

makes the harvest possible. What 

is the weather like in the regions 

into which U.S, investors are pour- 

ing funds? A panel of economic experts 

polled by Time says the outlook is as good as 

it has been in a decade—with occasional 

patches of overcast, localized storms and a 
very small chance of a major hurricane. 

Worldwide economic growth is ex- 

pected to average 4% this year, up from 

3.5% in 1996. The outlook for 1998 is equal- 

ly rosy—4%—though the good news is not 


“By hook or 
by crook,” 
the New 
York City 
economist 
predicts, the 
euro will 


proceed on 
schedule. 
But the 
deals 
required will 
weaken the 


currency 


evenly distributed. Asserts John Rothfield, 
international economist with NationsBanc 
in Chicago: “Technological change has en- 
abled countries to produce higher rates of 
growth without higher rates of inflation.” 
The award for best performance this 
year may belong to, Latin America. In the 
wake of the 1994 Mexican-peso crisis, “the 
region has really bounced back in a remark- 
able way,” says Nariman Behravesh, chief 
international economist for DRI/McGraw- 
Hill, an economic consulting company 
based in Lexington, Mass. In Mexico, be- 
tween April and June, the economy surged 
8.8% over the same period a year earlier. 
Growth is expected to hit 6% in 1997 and 
4.8% in 1998, Inflation, which reached 
34.4% in 1996, will be sliced in half by the 
end of next year. Brazil’s economy will ex- 
pand 4% this year and 4.4% in 1998, accord- 
ing to Behravesh. Argentina, which was wal- 
lowing in recession in 1995, has rebounded 





sharply and will grow 6.5% this year and 
5.5% in 1998, he predicts. Inflation will be 
zero this year and below 4% next year. 

The Canadian picture is the same. 
Growth is expected to reach 3.7% this year 
and next. Inflation will stay under 2%, 
thanks in part to rigorous budget balancing. 
A stubborn jobless rate fell to 9% this sum- 
mer for the first time since 1990. 

Western Europe should be so lucky. 
Economic growth resumed there this year, 
but the projected gains are pretty modest: 
2.3% in 1997 and 2.7% in 1998. The fate of 
the common currency of the European 
Monetary Union, which is to be inaugurat- 
ed Jan. 1, 1999, is a big reason. The new 
unit, known as the euro, will proceed on 
schedule, predicts John Hsu, ceo of John 
Hsu Capital Group, a New York City 
based money-management firm. “But 
there will be all kinds of compromises. 
That implicitly means the euro is going to 
be a weak currency.” Britain is expected to 
fare marginally better than the Continent, 
with 1997 growth of 3.4%, and 2.4% in 
1998. The slowdown will result from a 
need to squelch inflation, running at about 
3% this year and headed for 4% next year. 

In Eastern Europe, the key to rapid 
growth is economic reform—the more rad- 
ical, the better. Countries that have whole- 
heartedly embraced capitalism and priva- 
tization of state industry, like Poland, the 
Czech Republic and Slovenia, will see 4% 
to 5% expansion this year and next. Russia, 
where the problems of postcommunist 
transition are worse, will show 1% growth 
in 1997—but that is miraculous after the 
ruin of the past. In 1998, DRI/McGraw- 


of Chicago 
feels that an 
Asian 
slowdown 
should be 
more than 


offset bya 
pickup in 
Latin 
America and 
even in highly 
unemployed 
Europe 








The Lexing- 
ton, Mass., 
economist 
foresees a 
sharp slow- 
down in 


Thailand and 
other South- 
east Asian 
countries 
before a 
growth 
rebound 


Hill forecasts, Russian growth will hit 3%. 
Hypergrowth in Southeast Asia has 
been the reliable news for decades, but sud- 
denly the old assumptions are not so certain. 
Thailand this year has suffered a currency 
run a la Mexico and for similar reasons: 
overspending, a loss of competitiveness and 
the perception that its currency was over- 
valued. As the Thai baht slid 25% against 
the U.S. dollar over the past 12 months, oth- 
er currencies also fell. Then stock markets 
swooned. Economist Behravesh predicts lit- 
tle growth (1.5%) this year in Thailand, after 
an annual average of 9% for the past decade. 
But it will rebound to 3% in 1998. Indone- 
sia will grow 6.5% in 1997 and 6% the fol- 
lowing year. The Philippines, which rose a 
record 5.5% in 1996, will slip back to about 
4.5% this year and 4% thereafter. Anemic 
Japan will do little to counter the trend. 
Growth for 1997 is expected to reach just 
1.5% in 1997 and 2.8% the following year. 
So much of Asia will be catching its 
breath. How bad is that? At the outside, 
economists warn that the crimp on good 
times might lead to a worldwide capital 
crunch and a massive stock-market slide. 
But that is seen as a remote prospect. 
What keeps the news from being 
worse? In a word: China. It has been af- 
fected by the Asian turmoil, but not much. 
China is still ranning a huge trade surplus; 
its currency, the yuan, is holding steady; 
and inflation is under control. The change 
of government in Hong Kong is likely to 
make little economic difference. China's 
growth this year and next should be about 
9% or 10%. That hefty push should help the 
global good times keep rolling. & 
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pretty yourself. 
there's only one word you need to know. 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


Good Old Factory Values 


| AARON FEUERSTEIN is the 
George Bailey of the indus- 
trialist set. And just as in It’s 
a Wonderful Life, it looks as if 
it has all worked out swim- 
mingly for the factory owner 
When fire gutted Malden 
Mills in December 1995, 
Feuerstein decided to re- 
build his mill right in Massa- 
chusetts, instead of moving it 
to a cheap labor haven like 
Mexico or taking the insurance payout and retiring 
What's more, he kept all 2,700 staff on the payroll for three = 
months and paid their health insurance for three more. It® 
took nearly two years and an understanding banker, but 
Malden Mills had a reopening ceremony last week, and” 
Feuerstein hopes to have the last 70 workers rehired soon. 3 
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Jennifer’s Bookish Ways 


“There are times when | can be a pain in the ass,” says 
JENNIFER JASON LEIGH. She's referring to her technique in 
movies that are adapted from novels. “I'll just take every 


Daniel Beck, 
Gianni Versace’s 
8-year-old 


Is the man whose 
novel made the 
middle-aged 





extramarital dal- 

liance seem like a 

‘ cosmic event 

> having a fling of his own? Ac 
cording to Texas Monthly, 
Bridges of Madison County 

= author Robert James Waller, 

* 58, has split with his wife of 

* 36 years, Georgia, for anoth- 
er woman, Linda Bow, 34, a 

- ranch forewoman. The 

: Wallers’ only child, Rachael, 

« tells the magazine, “How do 
you watch your hero fail?” 





AMY ETRA—OUTLINE 


nephew, has a 
compelling rea 
7 son to be nice to 
his sister. Allegra Beck, 11, is 
the main beneficiary of Ver- 
sace’s fortune, including his 
45% share in the company, 
worth about $50 million, ac- 
cording to Italian news re- 
ports. Daniel didn’t miss out 





entirely, He’s said to have in- 


herited his uncle’s art collec- 
tion, including works by Pi- 


casso, De Chirico and Léger. 


page of the novel that refers to my part and paste it to the 
corresponding page in the script.” When the novels in ques- 
tion are such highly regarded works as Jane Smiley's A Thou- 
sand Acres and Henry James’ Washington Square, which open 
within a few weeks of each other, this strategy can be a little 
intimidating for the directors. The two movies allowed Leigh 
to play the devoted but misunderstood daughter of two men 
she knew as a child: Jason Robards, an old friend of the fam- 
ily’s—she took the Jason in her name after him—and Albert 
Finney, “the first man I ever had a crush on,” says Leigh. “We 
were riding the elevator in Paris, and he patted my head and 
said, ‘What a beautiful child.’ " That was before he saw his 
future co-star in that blue-and-gold frock, of course. 





In, Out or None of Your Business? 





Is it a literary conceit or is it an 
outing? The cover of the October 
Esquire proclaims that KEVIN 
SPACEY has a secret. The story 
opens by suggesting that the se- 
cret is that Spacey is gay, but 
goes on to say the real secret is 
that he’s a movie star. (Gosh.) It 
could be seen as a smart-alecky 
way of writing an otherwise 
glowing account of Spacey’s 
merits, but it irked the star’s han- 
dlers. Spacey’s agent, Brian 
Gersh, went so far as to suggest 
he would discourage anyone 
William Morris represents from 
working with Esquire, a state- 
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ment others at the agency— 
which has 3,000 clients, includ- 
ing Clint Eastwood and Bill Cos- 
by—later backed away from. As 
for whether he is gay, Spacey says 
in the piece, “I have no interest in 
confirming or denying that at all.” 
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Oh, My Aching Genes! 


Drawing a tube of blood is just one of the many ways we unfairly judge people 


Y STOCKS ARE DOING 0.K., BUT MY GENE PORTFOLIO 

took a big hit recently. Doctors at Johns Hopkins 

announced that they have discovered a genetic 

mutation in Ashkenazi Jews that doubles the risk 
of colon cancer. Ashkenazi Jews are those with roots in Central 
and Eastern Europe. That covers most Jewish Americans, in- 
cluding me. Only 6% of Ashkenazi Jews are thought to carry the 
defective gene, but that’s enough to make it, according to the 
New York Times, “the most common 
known cancer gene in a particular 
population.” And colon cancer is just 
one disease for which Ashkenazi Jews 
seem to have a disproportionate 
genetic tendency. Breast cancer, 
Tay-Sachs and cystic fibrosis are oth- 
ers. The Times reports that this is the 
result of too much intermarriage dur- 
ing the Middle Ages! So tell that to 
your mother, Jewish boys of America. 

The Times was comically eager to 
point out that other ethnic groups 
probably have a lesser genetic ten- 
dency to a larger number of diseases, 
so Ashkenazi Jews shouldn't feel that 
put upon. Nevertheless, both stories 
raised the possibility that blood tests 
for this genetic defect will be used by 
health insurers and employers to discriminate against people 
with the defective gene. (Why? Oh, possibly bosses may not 
want their workplace atmosphere soured by a lot of grumpy 
people who've just undergone a colonoscopy.) 

Genetic research is rapidly discovering all sorts of creepy 
information about the future in our genes, such as who is like- 
ly to develop Alzheimer’s. These predictions are widely re- 
garded as thé apple of knowledge, which we might be better off 
not tasting. There is a general feeling that it is wrong for a per- 
son’s life chances to be determined by a test tube of blood. Ac- 
cording to this reasoning, the only issue for public policy is 
what to do about it. Forbid or discourage genetic tests? Strict 
rules about what they may or may not be used for? We can't yet 
prevent Alzheimer’s, but we can at least try to prevent dis- 
crimination against folks just because they have an increased 
probability of getting Alzheimer’s. 

This revulsion at fate-by-genetic-testing is understand- 
able and admirable. It’s also a bit crazy. That’s because the 
sorting of people according to their genes goes on in all kinds 
of ways that don’t involve drawing blood. It’s not necessary 
to know the actual gene involved. In fact, the human condi- 
tion can be thought of as one big genetic test. When a cave- 











man lost his woman, or his life, to another caveman, that was 
a genetic test. 

It would be nice to think of civilization as a long process by 
which such crude genetic determinism (the bigger guy wins) is 
replaced with finer and fairer values. But genes are barely less 
important today. There is, of course, the sensitive issue of in- 
telligence. Many people think of the sat as a genetic marker 
every bit as clinical as that contained in a syringe of blood. The 
folks who believe this are mistaken. 
But even the politically correct posi- 
tion—that “intelligence” is actually a 
bundle of different mental capabili- 
ties that people have in varying 
amounts, and that these capabilities 
can be strongly affected by environ- 
mental factors—leaves room for a 
large genetic component. Few Ash- 
kenazi Jews, I suspect, would trade 
their genes for a random draw from 
the gene pool, whatever their fear of 
colon cancer and whatever they may 
have felt (and said) about Charles 
Murray, notorious co-author of The 
Bell Curve. 

We are all undergoing genetic 
tests every day, and our life chances 
are being influenced by the results. A 
blood test for, say, an Alzheimer’s gene is different in only two 
ways. First, the test is separate from its social application. By 
contrast, when the cavemen fought, the genetic measurements 
and their use as a way of ordering society were intertwined and 
simultaneous. Second, discrimination based on blood tests is 
punishing people on the basis of mere probabilities. Yet how 
much do these distinctions matter? If insurers and employers 
discriminate against people with an increased risk of getting 
some dreadful disease, they are making a rational assessment of 
probable future costs. We as a society may decide that such dis- 
crimination is unfair and outlaw it, but it is no more unfair than 
discriminating against a person with the disease itself. 

Still, the natural feeling remains that there is something 
unfair about sorting and rewarding people based on the genes 
they were born with and have no control over. Good. That feel- 
ing should be encouraged. The proper lesson is not that there’s 
nothing wrong with discrimination based on what a lab tech- 
nician finds in a test tube of your blood. The proper lesson is 
that a lot of the sorting and rewarding in society works essen- 
tially the same way. And whatever upsets you about genetic 
testing ought to apply to matters larger than a slightly increased 
chance of getting colon cancer. a 
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Although I was burt permanently and will 
never get back a normal right hand or 
right eye, although my chest will always 
look like a gouged-out construction site— 
here is the main thing: I recovered. In 
some ways I am better than before. 
The nation can recover too. 


DAVID GELERNTER 
from Drawing Life 


“This book is radiant with 
wit and passion and a 
redemptive scorn for the 


author's targets. For the 
reader, the experience is D R A \¢ I N G 


explosively gratifying, a 
contact with a rawly L | F E 
inflamed and finely 
honed mind.” 
—WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 


“Gelernter, courageous in 
a million ways—physical, 
spiritual, and intellectual— 
is showing us the way 
back. That this country ; SURVIVING 
can produce such a man 


is evidence of an abiding THE UNABOMBER 
strength.” 


—MOona CHAREN, D ° 
The Boston Globe a V 1 ( 
THE FREE PRESS “af, Urnor of 1939: THE Lost Wortp OF THE FAR & 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


THE POWER OF CARING 


stefan’s Song Of Hope 


Is “Get On 


he 1990 accident that 

mangled her tour 

bus also ravaged her 

body, but a broken 
back couldn't break her spirit. 
During her recovery from the 
injury that left her temporarily 
paralyzed, pop star Gloria 
Estefan felt blessed. 

“It was an eye-opening 
experience,” says Estefan, 40, 
whose spinal column is still 
stabilized by two titanium rods. 
“It showed me an incredible 
side of people. They gave me 
their love for free, and I felt 
their good wishes and prayers. 
It kept me very positive.” 

Thanks to medical science, 
her own determination and the 
caring support of family, friends 
and fans, Estefan completed a 
grueling rehabilitation program 
and was back on stage within a 
year. The outpouring of affec- 
tion she received inspired her 
to help others in return. 

Gloria and her husband, 
Emilio, who live in Miami with 
their two children, organized 
a benefit concert in 1992 that raised $3 million for victims of 
Hurricane Andrew. She also began the Gloria Estefan Foundation 
to help underprivileged kids and is the honorary chairwoman of 
Miami's Community Alliance Against AIDS. But one cause real- 
ly hits home: the Miami Project to Cure Paralysis. “I've been in a 
wheelchair,” she says. “I know what it’s like.” 

The Miami Project, part of the University of Miami School of 
Medicine, is the world’s most comprehensive research center 
dedicated to treating people with spinal cord injuries and finding 
a cure for paralysis. Estefan, who has sold 60 million records 
worldwide, has filmed public service announcements for the 
Miami Project, including one featuring her 1989 hit Get On Your 
Feet. She directed the $40 million capital campaign to finance the 
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“I would love to see the day 


when Marc gets out of the 


chair, and that day is coming.” 


Your Feet’ 


Miami Project’s new research 
headquarters, the Lois Pope 
LIFE Center, and this year she 
donated $250,000 and the future 
proceeds of two songs. 

“Gloria has a special heart, 
and an affection for those who 
are spinal cord injured,” says 
Marc Buoniconti (left, with 
Estefan), vice chairman of the 
Buoniconti Fund, the Miami 
Project's fund-raising arm. “She 
has given us her talents, time 
and even her money. She is a 
special friend.” 

There is new hope for the 
500,000 paralyzed Americans like 
Buoniconti, who was injured 
playing football at The Citadel. 
(More than a quarter of spinal 
cord injuries in children are 
sports related.) In lab tests, the 
Miami Project's doctors and sci- 
entists have transplanted cells 
and successfully regenerated 
damaged spinal cord tissue. 

“A few years ago, if you 
talked about curing paralysis 
you were considered crazy,” 
says neurosurgeon Barth 
Green, who co-founded the Miami Project in 1985 with Marc's dad, 
Nick, a business executive and former Miami Dolphins All-Pro 
linebacker. “Today, it’s a very feasible goal.” 

No one embraces that goal more enthusiastically than 
Estefan. “I would love to see the day when Marc gets out of the 
chair, and that day is coming,” she says. “The technology is there, 
the science is there. We need to raise enough money and bring 
all the scientists together so we can make more headway. It’s 
just a matter of time.”— Rick Resnick 





To request information about or make a contribution to the Miami 
Project to Cure Paralysis, write Miami Project, P.O. Box 016960, 
Mail Locator R-48, Miami, FL 33101 or call 1-800-STAND-UP. 
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